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CONFERENCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


ADDRESS OF THE PR SAMUEI 


ESIDENT, 


LIBRARY, 


The function of a library is to serve it 
users 
It 
the public. 

The 


is the duty of a public library to serv 


trustees and librarians of a pul 


library are ministers of the people. They are 


be ministered unto, aside fr 


dictates of humanity 


to 


demand, only in so far: 


provisions made for their comfortable per 
formance of work may enable them to render 
service of increased efficiency and value. 
The service to be rendered by a librariar 
however, it should be remembered, in the cas 
of a very large portion of the community, is 


that of the ind teacher and 


parent 
of a slave. 


A trustee of a 


l Wi 


WORCES 


m what tne 


never that 


“The community * * very rationally prefers 
ot 

the library which furnishes the greatest num 

ber of facilities, the need for which is felt by 


the community (with a ondi 


corres] 
} 


ness in regard to facilities desired only | 


librarian), and will do most for the re] 


the librarian who best administers the trust.’ 


us 


is the test of successfu 


Usefulness, then, 


library management. 
That statement, however, let it be d 


understood, 


with a library officer who looks with contempt 


istinctly 


does not necessitate sympathy 


upon what have been happily called. the me- 


chanic arts of our occupation. In 1876 I 


assisted in the formation of this association, 


and for fifteen years have been proud to work 
ut 


side by side with Winsor and Poole and 


ter and Dewey, while they, and others with a 


itation ol 


] 
i 


OF 





LIBRARIANS. 


OCTOBER 12-16, 1891. 

TT GREEN, LII A AN Hl FREE PUBLI 

ER, MASSACHI 
spirit like theirs, have labor to propagate 
correct ideas regarding library architecture 
and the cataloguing ul classification of 
books The work of these men has been a 
noble one. 

In places where ersons are allowed to go 

to the shelves of libraries, it is a matter of 
prime importance that they should find the 


] tan 1] ranced / 
OKS SyStematically arranged anc 


that such as treat of similar subjects may be 
found in close juxtaposition. In all libraries 
a good system o! Classification n st be in use 
if librar ans are toa nqguirer expeditiously 
ind even with certainty of finding answers to 
their q estions 

It is also indispensable that a library should 
be thoughtfully, scientifically and adequately 


#4] ] 
Cataiogued 


libr rv | ] ng 

lr} | bli s concerned I } l ng rooms 
for unpackir OXeS al examining and cat 
ilos ng hooks ve rranged and mple 
shelving; and i: rovision of facilities 
for quick deliver f oks to users within the 
building, and expeditior distribution of 
them to persons wisl ng to take them home 
It s especially concerned to ave well ohtec 


1 and hea 


ventilatec 
ing rooms 


men who 





Hearty praise, then, belo 


improve the cataloguing and 


have labored to 
classification of libraries, and to exert an influ 
ence in behalf of correct principles of library 


architecture 






It is evident that their efforts must be con- 
tinued 

Especially needful is it that they still pro- 
claim the gospel of convenience and suita 
bility respecting library buildings and the 
equipment of libraries. 

Thanks largely to the influence exerted by 
this association in its corporate capacity, and 
through the individual efforts of its members, 
immense strides have been made in the libra- 
ries of this country in cataloguing and classi- 
fication during the last fifteen years 

One or two of the systems in vogue here 
have attracted much attention in foreign coun- 
tries also, and the names of Cutterand Dewey 
are mentioned with respect not only in this 
country, but in England, Germany, and Italy. 
But while this is so, the public needs further 
education in regard to the principles which 
should govern communities in making plans 
for library buildings. 

It is the business of the architect, said Pro- 
fessor H. W. Ackland, in my presence in one 
of the buiidings of the University of Oxford, 
to consider carefully what uses a building is to 
be put to, and listening attentively to the sug 
gestions of persons who are to occupy it a 
work in it, to embody their wishes in plans 
that can be followed by the practical builder 

Generally speaking it will be found in case 
of the larger libraries that the librarian and 
his assistants can best tell what accommoda 
tions are required by the convenience of mem- 
i 
the library better than anybody else. Whether, 


bers of a community and the working force ¢ 


however, this knowledge is possessed by the 
librarian or by one or more trustees, it should 
be sought out and availed of by the architect, 
if the proposed building is to prove to be well 
arranged and satisfactory. 

The community has yet to learn that it is 
important to consult a librarian in the first 
place in regard to the form of its building, 
and that it does not work well in practice to 
put upa building without consultation with a 
librarian, and then when the building is done 
engage an executive officer to occupy the 
structure, and do the best he can to make up 


for its shortcomings by the adoption of such 


makeshifts as are practicable 
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} 


Let it never be forgott 


adopting systems of 


cation and in putti 

furnishing them, a 
viding means for att 
to be soug! tis the s 


public rools are n 
of a kind to do well 
are provided, but 

and used before the 
} 


taining them is just 


Incidentally, it is 





Ca 


portant remark that the 


wishes for good libr 


> 


have vood tools an 


} ‘ 1 


work desired, but also, a: 


and industrious workmar 


Provi le a good colle 
ties for their S€ 


] 1 


the library, but whet! 


or not, secure at the 
enthusiastic a | 
hands on. More 
be accomplished | 
poor library and a 
by an incompeter 
best of material a 

A good librariat 
large c¢ lle on ot 
secure 
playing them 
planned bu Iding 


He will seek for 


ng 
educational nfhuent 


allow. 


earnestly to 
in study and good 
greatest and best re 


inating information 


~ 


ana 


t 










































































large as possible an increase in knowledge 


and wisdom 


The chief purpose of a library is to stim 








ulate and encour: persons of all ages 
learned and unlearned, to mak ivestigations 
ind read go« 1 books, a to I them cor 
qdialiy an rsistent] n fin g swers t 
their inquiries and in getting at oks of 
standard value adapted to supply their special 
neeas 

Fifteen years igo, at the conference of 
librarians held in Philadel; 1. at which this 
association was formed, 1 read a paper in 


} +} ; } 


which I said: “I wish to say that there are 


few pleasures comparable to that of asso 








ciating c« nually with curious and vigorous 
young minds and of aiding them in realizing 
their ideals 

It is because the members of this associa 
tion. while providing caref tor the wants 
of scholars, properly so called, have engaged 
earnestly also in the work of popular educa 
tion have considered questions f library 
economy largely from the point of view of i 
creasing the usefulness of their libraries to 

public . a ive ry t r increasing in 

rel and = faithf ss year by ear 
become in a higher and higher degree cor 
scious of the joy of stimulating and aiding ir 
quiry and cultivating a taste for good liter 
ture, that I am « ally proud of having ha 
al n its formation, and of having take 





Librarians are working to-day in a gratifying 
spirit of helpfulness to special students, those 
of more extended interests and the al 
public, and the growing and already great 
earnestness and intensity of that spirit as dis- 
played at the present time, is large ly owing to 


‘ 


the movement started and promoted by this 
association and its members 


ive only a few examples of the man 


‘ librarians 
interested in bibliography” pre 
sided over by Professor ( ( Jewett, and 
held in New York in September, 1853, it was 


resolved, on the motion of Charles Folsom of 


Boston, “‘ That we have examined the work 


GREEN. 














Poole, librarian of the Mercantile Library of 
Boston, and that we ipprove of its plan and 
execut and we 1 mmend that a similar 
system of indexing be extended to the transac 
ons and memoirs of ul societie 

The second « of Poole’s Index was 
| iblishe nissz,a was Owing to the e! 
couragement w Mr. | le, th rariar 
of the Cl G P ‘ Librar received 
at the conference of rarians at Philade 
phiain 1876, that he felt emboldened t der 
take the pre ration ant ition of the 
rreatly enlary ind 1 sed third edition of 
the work 

It is matter for cong that t a 

on was instrumen tening 1 

securing the publication of a work which is 
one of the most useful of the ailable by 
scholars and popular investigators, which is 
prized throughout the literary world and re 
garde S an spensable tool by the libra 
rian of every library S ¢ try, and by 
the custo ins of all the larger braries i! 
England and on the continent of Europe 

In this conn tion I w mn to Ca attentior 
t the m eed ex of essays whi 
Mr. Fletcher is preparing with the coépera 
tion of other rarians, ar under the pat 
ronage of the publication section of tl 
as> i 

It is to be hoped that the movement which 
was a ously started last year for securing 
an endowment for that section, may receive a 
new npetus at this eeting of our association 
al ve Carried on t iccessli l com} etion 

Congratulations are here in order on account 
of the adn rable work in selu naexing that 
has recently eC ( e on the Pacif coast 

Of the class t of Mr. Cheney I ha 
speak later Now, I wish to extend the 
thanks of all librariar ind students to Mr 
Rowe ] of the brary of he Ur ersity of 
California, for publishing a valuable volume 
containing a subject dex of large portions 
of the library of the institution with which 
he s connected, ar for the exan e that he 
has set to other brarians in preparing so 


assir 


inp, 
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dwell upon it, I must express the apprecia- 


tion which librarians have of the very valua- 
ble bibliographical work of Winsor, Foster 


thanks of 
libraries for the assistance they 


S( holarly and 


| extend to them the 


are constantly giving in both 


ul investicat Lit . 1. 
popular investigation ADrarians are mina 


ful also of the great importance of the ser 


i 
been rendered by 


behalf of 


vices which have two pow 


} 


erful allies whose work in libraries 


time as the formation of 
Bureau of Edu- 


Library 


We remember with gratitude the 


began at the same 


this association, namely, the 


cation at Washington and the rournal. 


very effi- 


cient and valuable aid afforded by General 
Eaton and his successors, United States 
Commissioners of Education, in promoting 
improvements in library arrangement and 


making libraries of greater usefulness in the 
Well, too, do we 
self-sacrificing spirit shown by the 


r 
New York in 


mrnal ata consid 


community remember the 
late 
Frederick Le ypoldt of 
the Library 


money, 


issuing 
lerable loss in 


help doing a 


was desir ible 


be« mse he could not 


thing which he saw that it 
knew that he 


should be « one, even wl en he 


} 


must impair his capital in undertaking the 
new venture 
rhe 


grateful to the 


librarians of this country feel very 


gentlemen who supported the 


) " 
journal as contributors 


workers and literary 
like 


later 


at the start, and men who Bowker and 


Ford have in years labored 


earnestly ,disinterestedly, and succcessfully to 


make the publication valuable 
We 


vance which they have 


tulate them on the great ad 


ne 
congra 


made and upon the 


power whichthey show to add every year to 


the interest and satisfactoriness of the journal. 


The usefulness of 


i library de] ends pri 
marily upon its having a good librarian 
But a libraraian must have good assistants 


look 


touch with the 


The head of a library has to after its 


general interests; to keep in 
wishes and real needs of his constituency and 
show prevision in supplying their wants; when 


his institution is not properly appreciated he 


has to study means for making it ndispensa 


ble toa community and conquer tor it 


| recog- 


nition and support 








He must meet the every-day users of his 
library to a great extent through his assis 
tants. 

If, then, the public is to be well served, the 
librarian must have accomplished assistants 

I can mention more than one large library 
in which ignorance or a spirit of parsimony 
prevails, or where political considerations ora 
disposition to nepotism is influential, in which 
the service is wholly insufficient and inade- 
quate, although the librarian is justly regarded 
as a leader in his occupation. 

It is interesting to note a growing apprecia 
tion of the importance of having good library 
service, and it is because this is a¢ rying need 
that this association has watched with great 
interest and growing admiration the work of 
the Library School started in connection with 
the library of Columbia College and now con- 
tate Library of New York. 


that 


nected with the 
The 


becomes year by year increasingly thorough. 


work of school is practical, and 
Above all it stimulates and feeds the spirit of 


public 
If a library is to do really good work, libra- 
} 


usefulness to the 


rians must not only be well trained and have 


technical knowledge, but they must be well 


educated. 

Mr. John Winter Jones, late principal libra- 
rian of the British Museum, spoke as follows 
in his introductory address, as president of 
the international conference of librarians held 

which I had the 


attending, and at which the Li 


in London in October, 1877, 
pleas ire ol 
brary Association of the United Kingdom was 
formed: — 

The learned author of the life of Isaac 
Mr. Mark Pattison, says, ‘ The 


librarian who reads is lost;’ 


Cassaubon, 
and this is to a 


great extent true. It was certainly true in the 


Cassaubon, who, in his 


case of love for the 
under his 
The 
license which a librarian may be allowed to 
take while in the discharge of his duties was 


well indicated by the amiable Cary, the trans- 


the books placed 


charge, forgot his duties as a librarian. 


contents of 


lator of Dante, who used to describe himself 
and his colleagues, while engaged in the task 
of cataloguing the books of the British Mu- 
seum Library, as sheep traveling along a road 
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an stopping occasionally to nibbie a littl 


grass by the wayside.” 
Certainly it is very dangerous to form the 
habit of reading in a library that is much used 


While the library is ope: 


there is generally time only to become fam 


during office hours. 


: , 
iar with title-pages, page headings, prefaces 


and tables of contents, and to glance hastily 


through books to gain an idea of their scope, 


style, and plan of treating subjects 

That fact, however, does not prevent men 
and women from studying and reading outside 
the library building, and when not regularly 
engaged in library work, or in getting a good 
preparatory education before undertaking such 
work 

I remember once to have heard of the su 


perintendent of a National Gallery of Art, 


himself an artist, was allowed to 


who, being 
spend a portion of every day in painting. The 
governing body of that institution was wise in 


ving its manager tim 


That man alone is capahle of rendering the 


best assistance to other persons who knows 


by personal experience how to do good work 
himself 
The librarian who has made researches him 


self can best aid investigators not only in de 


partments of knowledge with wl 





fami 
The methods of investigation are the same 
everywhere. A student can best help a stu 
dent. 

Officers of libraries then should, in so far 


as is practicable, be well-educated men anc 





women, and constant students ey sl 
be readers also, and acquire a knowledge of 
languages and literature and the elements of 


all branches of inquiry 
I have known both men and women wh 


have made excellent library attendants, who 


had had but little education, and who, wit 
good powers of observation, learned to do 


their work well, although mechanically 
Still, generally speaking, a good educatic 


and habits of reading and 


study are of the 
highest importance to the librarian who wishes 
' 


to make his administration useful to the com 


munity. 
In what I have said thus far I have mainly 


GREEN. 
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books by investigators living at a distance 
from Washington is availed of, I wrote to Dr. 
Billings to ask him, and received, under date 
of July 31, the following answer: “ The priv- 
ilege of borrowing books from this library is 
used to a very considerable extent through 
the medical libraries of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and by the workers at various 
universities, especially Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, Clark University, etc. The library is 
essentially a reference and not a lending li 
brary, that is to say, it is not a circulating 
library for lending books to read merely ; and 
as it is required that the books shall be sent 
and returned by express, and not by mail, and 
at the expense ol the borrower, it does not 
pay to borrow a single book as arule. When, 
however, a person is working up a subject 
and collects a number of references, it be- 
comes worth while to pay for the transmission 
of ten or a dozen volumes in many Cases. I 
am sure that the privilege of using the library 
is very highly esteemed by a number of our 
best writers and workers.” 

It may here be remarked that the objection 
of expense does not apply to borrowing a sin- 
gle book from a library ina town or city which 
is near to the borrowing library. 

It is matter for profound thankfulness that 
other libraries, besides that of the Surgeon- 
General's office, have adopted the generous and 
admirable policy of aiding investigators by lend- 
ing books tothem through out-of-town libraries. 

The two which have especially attracted my 
attention are those of Harvard University and 
the Boston Athenzum Corporation. It was to 
be expected that institutions presided over by 
librarians of such far-reaching and broad views 
as Messrs. Winsor and Cutter, seconded by 
great intelligence in the governing bodies of 
their libraries, would labor in every way to 
have the books under their charge accomplish 
the greatest attainable good and render the 
most extended service 

I have received most valuable aid in help- 
ing persons in Worcester to make investiga- 
tions by the loan of books, not only from all 
the libraries already mentioned, but from 
those of Yale and Columbia Colleges, and 


other institutions. 


I have had a very valuable manuscript lent 
to me by a law library in Boston. In fact, I 
have seldom applied to a library and asked 
for the use of books that my request has not 
been granted. 

It is to be regretted that some institutions 
are governed by rules which will not allow of 
such an interchange of favors or such unpaid 
generosity on the part of librarians as those of 
which I am speaking. That is the case in the 
Astor Library of New York and in the Library 
of Congress 

That great institution, the Boston Public Li 
brary, is constantly growing in respect to the 
value of its collections, but its management 
has lately very much restricted the privileges 
which it formerly granted with great freedom to 
libraries and investigators outside of Boston. 

Since the organization of this association, 
the disposition of librarians to engage in per 
sonal intercourse and render personal aid to 
the users of libraries has grown apace. 

All over the land earnest and well-directed 
efforts have been successfully made to render 


libraries useful to the teachers and pupi 


ls of 
public and private S¢ hools 

I shall read a paper on the subject of Li 
braries and Schools at another session of this 
meeting, and so will say nothing about that 
matter here. 

Many libraries are striving fruitfully to aid 
persons to get at books that will aid them in 
an increasedly satisfactory performance of the 
duties of their daily occupations. 

All that there is time to do in speaking of 


lirers toa 





this kind of work is to refer | 
paper on “ The library in its relations to per- 
sons engaged in industrial pursuits,” read by 
me two years ago at the meeting of this asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis. 

I must not fail toremind you that a year ago 
the Publication Section of the American Li 
brary Association put forth a very useful list 
of books, entitled “ Reading for the Young,” 
which was prepared by Mr. and the Misses 
Sargent, and which embodied, with large addi- 
tions and with improvements, the excellent 
work published by that warm and judicious 
friend of children, our respected associate, 


Miss C. M. Hewins of Hartford. 
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O > 1S8go, tl Governor of Massa While noticing the fact that at the time of 

















































nt 22 
7 chusetts appointed the members of the Free writing the first annual report of the Free 
ed Public Library Commission, which was pro Public Library Commission, 248 towns and 
ot , \ n a law enacted in the previous May cities had libraries in which the people had 


The purpose of the esta shment of that “rights or tree priv leges,” Mr rill nghast 








ns | commission was twofold, namely, to furnish a _ wrot ‘There are about 2,500, volumes 
of ri nt y t ver ( stions regar hese raries ivailable for the use of 
Lid o vement of libra 2,104,224 of the 2,238,343 inhabitants which 
of ries, a ve and assist towns whicl the State contains according to the census of 
he ‘ ( not already have ] libraries to esta ISG rhe gifts of individuals in money, not 
ry ] luding gifts in books, for libraries and | 
Ihe commission first ldressed itself to brary buildings, exceed five and a half mil 
r the wor timulating an interest in towns ton dollars.” 
he W ud no ib] ral to establisl Massachusetts is able to say to-day that of 
nt them t! 103 of the smaller towns, hav ng accord 
es Fr ts first 1 rt present to tl egis ng to the census just taken a population of 
to ture of Mass January 30, ISQI, it 134,719, which had no public libraries January 
n i ure that « 103 of the 351 towns and 30 of the present year, less than seventy out 
n, ties of t wealt vere without of a total of 351 remain which have not taken 
1 iries ey ns e of the towns st to establish them 
to ' king them ther vel small ass ition May I be permitted, in closing, to call atten 
raries tion toa kind of work which I am just now doing 
d I \ ow to report, as a ! r of the with considerable zeal ir the library in Wor 
er \lass setts Fr Library Commis cester, Massachusetts, over which I preside 
of sion, that, largely owing to the work of the In the new building which we have been 


Ssit y its hard-working, tl ht oO ying for a few months, and which the 


j ful, genial ar ft t rman, the State city mmittee, under whose auspices it was 
is Librarian, Mr. Ca B. Tilling t, thirty-five built, allowed me to plan, there is provided a 
at tt 3 ut t town meé gs hel which is to be used for various purposes, 
ist Ma i \ t rovis Ss which it is intended to use often for the 





1 ft Stat W i ! zed rary boards display of pictures belonging to the library 
n é ni sion has been kept very busy The whole upper story of the building is so 


ra planned also that whatever use may be made 


ries f t e towns whi the Stat hac of it eventually, it can for several years cer 








yf romised to give them. The wants of every tainly be used for hanging paintings, engrav 

a ‘ ive een considered by themselves ngs and photographs 

r- SW s hav é iscertained, and stre1 In every large library there are collections 

y ious rts have been made to sup] the of photographs, chromo-lithographs and en- 

) st of literature, and to provide as many gravings, and finely illustrated books, out of 
books as ] lishers could be indu to fur which the illustrations can be temporarily 

O s commissi oO imount of money taken, which are seldom seen These col 


ut it sa lections and illustrations I am now placing 
I omm on has always n al te on the walls of the hall spoken of above, and 


furnish 150 volumes to every tow ur ven when the pictures are too numerous to be 
S erally t i t ot gil ) Ss, iccommodated there, on those of the upper 
- n S ol n tory, and inviting the pul lic to come to the 
t Massa setts make 1 good wing il library to look at and study them 


? tl itter of f I the se of | ’ I did et oh of this kind of work in our 
' education by the establishment of ei old building to show that it was feasible and 


kind 


indi 





bitions of the 
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cated, and find that in our new quarters they 


are attracting much attention and giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. It is only necessary to re- 
mind librarians that for large displays they 
the 


Arundel Society, the Piranesi’s Rome, great 


have such works as the publications of 


works on Egypt, the famous Italian work on 
Pompeii just being completed, collections of 
photographs of pictures by Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and other artists, as well as numer- 
ous other works and collections. 

For 


the sixty 


the first small exhibition I showed 


three chromo-lithographs in sepia 
finish provided by Langl, to teach the history 
of architecture in German schools. and which 
give striking and picturesque views of ruins 
n Egypt, India, Persia, Assyria, Greece and 


old 


Moorish, pre-gothic, gothic, re- 


~ 
} 


Rome, and _ representations of fine 
Christian, 
naissance and Russian buildings. 

I made the exhibition tell its own story by 
placing by the side of ruins, restorations of 
the buildings representing the opinions of the 
best 
where the interiors were 


ground 


authorities, exterior views of buildings 


given in the set of 


pictures, plans of buildings, etc. 
I saw to it, too, that the names of the build 


ings and ruins were written distinctly in Eng- 


lish below the pictures, and had 





cards printed 
ing for further informa- 


tion regarding any of the objects represented 


inviting persons wis} 


to apply for books describing them in the ref 
erence library down stairs. 


There was no expense incurred in the exhi 


bition rhe attendant who sat in the hall to 
suard the property did work which she would 
os ' , d 

have been doing in some other part of the 


building if she had not been sitting there. 
This exhibition was kept open a month and 

a half 
The 


exhibition in the 


first of September I opened a second 


same hall, of United States 
Army and Navy uniforms, and pictures repre- 
senting scenes in the war with Mexico and 
the civil war 


1 tl 


I am convinced that a very important infl 





u- 
ence in the direction of popular education can 
be exerted by exhibitions of this kind 

I will remark, also, incidentally, that our 


new building, while planned to do such work 





















































as we have learned by experience may well 
be undertaken by us, has also been so ar- 
ranged that courses of study, such as those 
contemplated by the promoters of university 
extension, may be conveniently pursued in it. 
Much 


to add to the usefulness of 


has been done in the last fifteen years 
libraries. Much 
remains to be done. 

The question as to how far it is safe to pro- 


braries to go freely 


ceed in allowing users of li 
to the shelves, among the books of libraries, 
is one of great importance, and being a burn 
ing question to-day, will be discussed at this 
meeting. 

No step has 


been taken towards 


tive cataloguing, and 


co-opera- 
for stopping the great 
waste which attaches to the present plan of 
doing work in every one of a thousand libra- 
ries which is needed in all, and it would seem 
might be done in some way at one centre or 


by one institution for all the thousand li- 
braries. 

That problem was vigorously attacked by 
Professor Jewett at the convention in 1853; 
it was earnestly discussed by members of the 


conference of which this association is the 
offspring, in 1876; it is yet unsolved. 

So, too, is the problem of dispensing with 
type-setting for catalogues every few years, 
when large numbers of new books have been 
added to libraries, and convenience demands 
that no more supplements shall be issued, but 
all the entries be gathered together again in a 
single alphabet. 

An index to periodicals has been issued. 
It is kept up to date 


in the state of forward preparation. 


An index to essays is 
Mr. Cheney has just done an admirable 
piece of work in behalf of popular education 
in preparing and publishing a very much 
the 
Free Public Library, namely, “ Classified Eng- 


needed list of books in San Francisco 


lish Prose, Fiction, etc., with notes and index 
The list will be found 
very useful in the libraries of the country. 


to subject-references.” 


We have all these much needed facilities, 


but where is the index of transactions and 
memoirs of learned societies which the con- 
vention of 1853 thought it so desirable should 


be prepared? 

















first large 


The convention of 1853 was the 
meeting of librarians in this country. 
sor Jewett said that, so far as he knew, it was 
the first meeting in the world of librarians and 
bibliographers who had come together to see 
how they could make public collections of books 
more useful to communities and individuals. 
The gentlemen who met in 1853 meant to 


held 


meet a second time. 


have annual meetings. They did not 
In 1876 practical library workers came to 


gether in the spirit of the men of '53 


BINDING 


BY D. V. R. 


I T is hardly supposable that with the present 
knowledge of library economy many li- 
brarians can be ignorant in matters pertaining 
g | g 


to book 


7 
* Public 


binding. The special report on 
Libraries in the United States ” is 


+ 


sued by the Bureau of Education 


in 1876, the 


proc eedings of the A. L. A. and L. A. U. K., 
and the volumes of the Library journal, all 


contain much valuable matter relating to the 


subject, and any one so wishing can get about 


~ 


all needed information from these sources 
The aim, therefore, of this paper is simply to 
bring together information already contributed 


in one way or another, and to add a few facts 


discovered by observation and experienc« 
While of 
formed of all the processes through which a 


book must pass in being bound, 


course it is necessary to be in- 


such informa- 
tion must be gathered from practical mechan 
ics or text books prepared for them, rather 
this For 


can not come in contact with skilled workmen 


than from association. those who 


it may be well to mention here that there are 


namely, 


two good books now in the market, 
W. J. E. 
London, 1885, 2s. 6d., and Joseph W. Zaehns 
Art of 


London, 1890, $s. 


Crane, Book-binding for Amateurs, 


dorf, Book-binding, second edition, 


These, on account of their 
+] 


clear and concise character, are now used with 


the 
School, and can be recommended. 


satisfaction as text books in Library 


JOHNSTON. 


AND 


JOHNSTON, REFERENCE LIBR 






of librarians and persons interested in libra 
ries on the Pa oast 

The moveme \ h is now start hould 
lead to frequent meetings on this coast 

It will do so, I am confident, an s the re 
sult of your deliberations the libraries of the 
la will be enable to render themselves 
ncreasingly serv ible to scholars and the 


BINDERIES. 


ARIAN N.Y STATE LIBRARY ALI 


must constantly study is 


l 


What a librarian 
the economic side of 


not fall into extravagance, which is bad, or be 


led into habits of false economy, which are far 


worst Strong, solid work ar good mate 
rials are worth paying for, and 25 per cent 
idded to the first cost of a book may often be 
regarded as insurance against rebinding, which 
means not only replacing the material worn 
out, but also plicating the labor already ex 
pen ed I tor ich rebin ne seri sly 

teriorates v r sul ted to the pro 
cess esides wl h, while the sacrifice of our 
oo} to cheap binders leads to the added 
expense entailed by inferior work, it is well 
known that ha son bir ng promote i 
esire on tl part of the | lic to pr tect the 
library from injury or loss The waste in | 
brary work generally comes from not using 


the material suited for the conditions t 


the volume is to be subjected 


pended on a book properly bound in ¢ half 
morocco, calf or sheep nearly the same, and 


on a cloth book it is not much less, and this 
is all lost if the material used is n table 
Under certain conditions a cheap cloth bin 
ing will outlast the best leather, ar fa libra 


does not know thes« 


nan 


not profit by them 


Then, too, the market is full of frauds, and 
if one is not informed as to the character, 
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value and strength of materials, he will be The morocco which is best suited for 
the prey of dishonest binders and publishers. library work is the grade known in the market 
Of course frauds are practiced which will de- as “ genuine morocco,” which costs, according 
ceive an expert, and against these all knowl to size, thickness, and h, from $18 to $33 
edge is vain. per dozen or from $1.50 to $2.75 per skin 


The most important material is that which All this grade of leather is good for one kind 
is used to cover the back and to form the’ or another of work, but in the majority of 


hinge at the side, which has the hardest’ cases the leather which costs the highest 


usage, costs the most, and represents the price is the most enduring, and the cheapes 

greatest expense in labor. The preservation Morocco, which costs from $26 to $33 per ‘ 
of this is the preservation of the binding. dozen, if it is of a proper finish and thickness 

It is consequently of the utmost importance for good work, will cost just about the same 


to know not only what is the best kind of | per square foot, namely, from 38 cents to 4 


material for different uses, but also what cents, the difference in price representing 





grades of material give the greatest service the difference in size only 

for the cost. Now since the smaller skins are always 
It is held by all having a knowledge of the open toa slight suspicion as to their general 

subject that morocco is without any ques quality, and will sometimes show a_ larg: 

tion the best material in which to bind a wastage, the use of the skin costing from $3 

book which is to have considerable use, to $33 per dozen is always recommended in 


but which is to be preserved and not worn’ the absence of some special reason to the 


out in circulation. Morocco, which is goat- contrary his is known as the Haussmann 
skin, has a long, tough texture by nature skin, and measures on an average 7 square 
and is tanned without aid of chemicals, and feet per skin, which at $2.75 per piece equals 
so will stand not only hard and constant in round numbers 40 cents per square foot, 
usage but will resist far better than any other _ being, as near as can be estimated in the long 


leather the corroding influences of heat, foul run, from 13 cents to 15 cents for a half-bound 


air, and gas. But moroccos vary greatly in 8vo. Please bear in mind that all binding fig- 


price and are imitated in very many ways, so ures are approximations, as price of leather, 
one must always watch, not only to get the _ size of skins, size of books, amount of wast 
best morocco but to get morocco at all. age, etc., are inconstant quantities 
~ Dp i 
It is said that you should always get the The cheaper grades of “ genuine morocco” 
best and only the best morocco. This is not costing from $18 to $24 per dozen are not 
_ : 


strictly true. Get the best for the purpose only thinner but smaller skins, and can be 


intended. The best morocco is Levant, used to advantage only on small work and on 


which costs from $42 to $60 per dozen, or books having but moderate us¢ In cost 
from $3.50 to $5 perskin. Levantisnot only this leather is about the same as the best 
the handsomest morocco but it will outlast all Persian morocco, but for ordinary purposes 
others. Stillthe use of it in a library is an it is to be preferred to it. Persians are 


+ 


extravagance, because while it costs from quoted at from $10 to $24 per dozen, though 
25 to 50 per cent more than the so-called that which is commonly used cost 
Haussmann skin, its endurance is but little to $20. This skin is about the size of the 
better. There is no saving in labor to be cheaper “genuine morocco,” and contains 


effected by its use, since binders class it as about 6 square feet, though some of the 


fancy work and charge a fancy price for it. higher grades are as large as the Haussmann 
Of course where a library does its own bind- skins. Averaging as well as can be the 


ing this does not hold good, but even then it ordinary sizes and prices of Persian morocco 


is very doubtful whether the use of Levant it seems to cost about from 20 cents to 25 


for other than fancy work can be recom-_ cents per square foot, or approximately, and 


} 
i 


mended. 8vo will cost from 8 cents to Io cents. 





ntey | 
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sian, a y ter quality can be s 
and this overlaps in price the grades of “ ger 
uine morocco.” Librarians in this country 


have given it a trial and report it unsatisfac- 
tory, though at the present time in England 


‘s 


the circulating libraries like Mudie'’s and 





Smith’s use a great deal of it. Persian is a 
good-looking leather, and wears quite well 
It is, however, more apt to fade than “ ge 
ine morocco,” and on exposure to heat it be 
comes hard and brittle The lighter shades 
of it are apt to streak and scratch, so that the 
darker shades only are commonly in_ the 
market 

There are other grades of morocce | 
are very sma 1 t i cost Ir 1 pO tk 
$12 per dozen t they have no ce l 
brary work, ane ideed are not much usec 
101 ne g at ill 

rhe so-called imitation French and German 
moroccos, which cost from $15 to Sis by the 
dozen, or trom 7 cents to 9 cents per Svo, are 
not much used in this country for library 
binding, though we are apt to get it in qua 
tity through our foreign agents. While it is 
a fact that this leather is made from shee] 


skin, yet it is so well tanned that it will wear 
only a trifle poorer than Persian, and Euro 
pean binders do not hesitate to advertise and 
use it by name. 

Another imitation of morocco made from 
the Persian sl eep 1s known as “bock.” It 


is a small skin and costs by the dozen from 


$9 to $11, or from § cents to 7 cents per d5vo 
back Itis a bad leather, giving scarcely bet 
ter wear than good roan, and is a dangerous 
imitation, being often hard to distinguis] 


from morocco when fresh on a book A case 
is known where a binder informed a customer 
that bock and morocco were the sam« thing, 
and persuaded him to make out specifications 
for “‘bock or morocco.” Other imitation mo- 
roccos are often made from common shee 
skin and from buffing, but they are not hard 
to detect 

We are informed (see J. B. Nicholson, 
Manual on the Art of Bookbinding, Phila., 
1856, p. 16) that “there are in the British 


Museum books bound in calf supposed to 
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no calf | g done to-day will ever reac} 
such antiquity Fhough no one can find 
fault with the t calf in privat ections 
as it Ss one ol e ha mest of binc ys 
yet it must be emne as worthless for 
l purpe It sts from $21 to $29 
per dozen for the grades com y usec nd 
the cost per book of the different grades 
S about the t of the different moroccos 
iS it requires Carel I ( ginthe tf aery 
to kee t trom soiling d needs extra finis 
yg, Ost IS apt to be rather hig for call 
work Cal S many fat ( ctions It 
t es rit ant 4 iT { t it the Ww) its 
t s sell ft ( caer t er the ton 
ol eat a yas, st it n ‘ olten 
Kk t I wn Dindings by ¢ veight o1 

the shelves ind on account of the evel 
Clos gy n it Is il to be S n an 
scratcl in use Although these | qua 
ties hav y beer know! S ( ] mans 
preter t tand trouble and expense of 
using it rather than to change the binding or 
lo gy an indsom sets It is a matter of 
regret toa i g to do with law books that 
full calf ys are irgely ed y brit 
sh and Colonial law she " | stvle 
of binding very « r and yet hardly more 
usel in con lt law shee] 

yheep-sh tk whether in the torm of 

ink s eC} I Or SKiver, eht to be 
ivo \ nt $ i t thor lghiy I 
reliable . cost from $5 to $11 per 
do » al vary m ) dura tv and a 
core gy to ( KNOWN law, except that the 
| K and very irk leather apt e the 
poorest 

OKiver, Or Split roa costs fi n $5 to $>O 
per doze and varies in strengtl trom paper 
upwards, some being more is yt ( 
roans Sk ver, ol ours¢e can only be used on 
very thin books, but even here loth will 
answer much better if the book is not worth a 
morocco binding. In the same way it is wise to 
substitute morocco or duck for roan on much- 
ised books, or cloth, if the book will spend 
much of its time on the shelve as roan will 


stand neither the efiects of usage or of time 
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Law sheep, which costs from $6 to $12 per 
dozen, and law skiver, which costs the same, 
though used in this country more than any 
other binding leather, as they are the standard 
bindings for law books and public documents, 
are thoroughly bad, as they look mean, wear 
poorly, and are dirty to handle. However, the 
use of sheep-skin is compelled on sets of law 
reports, etc., as the legal profession demands 
it. Its use in a library, however, should be 
curtailed as much as possible, even for law 
work. 

There is no doubt that a better sheep-skin 
could be made than what is now in the mar- 
ket. 


which have been in use for 40 or 50 years are 


Specimens of sheep and skiver bindings 


not uncommon, and the New York State li- 
brary copy of Grattan’s Virginia Reports, first 


issued in 1850, still preserves intact its orig- 
inal binding of sumac-tanned sheep, though 
worn and soiled from constant use. The use 
of this white sheep was suggested at last 
year’s conference, but’ inquiry has failed to 


any in the hands of 


discover quantity of it 
dealers in binding materials, and such sam- 


ples as were procured from publishers of 


medical works, who still use it, were by no 
means satisfactory. 

Another bad leather is Russia, but as it is 
expensive, costing from $3.50 to $5.50 per 
skin, according to size, it is not used to any 


extent. It is stronger than calf, but, like it, 
wears out at the joints and crumbles under 


the action of heat and gas. The theory that 
its peculiar odor preserves it from worms, 
though long exploded, is repeated to this day. 

Much better than genuine Russia is its im- 
itation, American Russia, or buffing, as it is 


1 It is made from 


callec 9 ] 


when split quite thin 
cowhide and is a good, strong leather, and next 
to morocco, the best for binding. American 
Russia costs from 12 cents to 18 cents per 
square foot when plain, or from 16 cents to 
24 cents when grained to imitate morocco, 


to Io 


Buffing costs from 5 cents 


seal, etc. 
cents per square foot. The durability of this 
kind of leather depends very much on its 
thickness, and while it can be used on maps, 
newspapers, etc., quite well, for most purposes 


duck will answer better; and while it is much 


better than roan calf or Russia for smaller 


books, duck or morocco or cloth, used as 
mentioned above, will be much more satis- 
factory. However, for those who wish a 
cheap leather binding, American Russia is 
recommended in preference to all others. 

All pig-skin which is now in the market 
has a handsome finish anda grain quite as 


good looking as morocco. It costs from 
$7.25 to $11.75 per skin, in accordance with 
size, quality, and finish of the leather, each 
skin measuring from two to four times the 
size of genuine morocco; so it is by no 
means a cheap material. It is a rather in- 
tractable leather and requires careful skiving 
to make it look well on a book. As it shows 
a tendency to harden and became brittle if 
not handled often, and is suspected of mildew- 
ing and engendering mildew in other books, 
it seems unwise to bind in it for general use, 
at least until its qualities are better known. 
However, it seems to be a very good if not 


the best material for table books, such as 
dictionaries, catalogues, etc., as it will stand 
rough usage without scratching or becoming 
shabby. It may also be used on encyclo- 
pedias and books of constant reference, but 
for other purposes its use must be regarded 
at present as doubtful and inexpedient. 

Most librarians have been forced to aban- 
not at alla 


don the use of buckram. It is 


cheap cloth, as it costs from 4o cents to 50 
cents per yard. It is hard to work on a book, 
since it takes both glue and gold badly, and 
on exposure becomes brittle and is liable to 
soil and like book cloth. Linen 
buckram, which is the highest priced and the 
best, has been practically unknown to the 
American market from the first, though, as it 


is hard to tell it from the cotton cloth, the 


fade any 


fact was not generally known. In all cases 


where buckram was used duck will be found 
to answer the purpose better, as it costs only 
from to cents to 20 cents per yard, is easily 
worked, and in fact possesses all the require- 


ments for a strong, cheap binding 


suitable 
for circulating libraries, over-size books in 
little use, maps. and newspapers. On the 
other hand, duck is rough to handle, is not 


good looking, and will not take gold lettering 


























gg 


well; and as it is not wise to letter on labels, 


one is confined to limited shades of color, 


h to show ink 


lettering and dark enough to be used without 


since they must be light enou 


soiling. With very large volumes, as the 
friction of duck sides is great, it is always a 
good plan to bind in half duck with paper 
sides, and indeed the custom of using half 


duck on 8vo and smaller books is growing in 


favor. 

Books having infrequent use of not over 
size will last just as well in cloth as in any 
thing else. Book cloth, costing from 12 cents 
to 20 cents per yard, will answer as well as 
high-priced morocco, and indeed better, since 
heat and gas have no effect on a cotton fibre 
Remember, though, that cloth work is case 


work and will not stand 


usage. 


In binding in leather avoid both the very 


g 

light shades, which are the most ex] 

and will not keep clean, and the very dark, 
, ; 


especially the black and very dark green, 


which are tender. Binders prefer the blacks, 


but only because they are easy to match and 


can often be bought lower than other shades 


Skins which are failures in lighter shades 


are often dyed black, and this tends to ro 


The best colors for 


the fibre of the leather 


wear are the lighter browns, greens, olives: 


cochineal red, blue, and maroon 


The effect desired to be produced by 
binding should be pleasing to the eye and 
sufficiently diversified not to rob the books of 


their individuality. But as it is an annoyance 


, ; , 
to choose a color for each book and to have 


innumerable styles which must be 


different schemes of color have been devised 
and used by different librarians, some assign 
ing colors to subjects, some to the language 


of the text, et None of these schemes are 


without objections, and, indeed, their advisa 


bility depends entirely on circumstances. 


The binding of pamphlets depends of 


course on the resources of the library, the 


largest libraries binding the most important 


4 


singly and the others in groups, while the 


small ones bind but few, and those in col 


. . 
ections. 


It is important in making these col 
lections to have them closely classified, and if 


the sizes are unequal, to arrange them flush at 
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the top so that dust can not f 


the volume 


Reports oft societies nstit 
most useful if bo by regul 
as leca es or sem ides 

Some I the irger rarie 
covers ol the I periodicals, 
books ssued in parts, some 
at the end of the v me and 
them as published In this 


itions, et are 
ir periods, $ cl 


Ss now l if the 
' } ‘ 7; 
pam Mis ana 

piacil them 
others binding 


able historical as well as_ bibliographical 
matter is often preserved The custom, too 
is coming into favor with the larger libraries 
of binding half titles, advertising leaves, etc., 
with the covers This stom is not endorsed 


reference libraries, 


] idds to the exper , but for 
them it is strongly recommende The public 
have the right to expect that a library main 
tained in part for c cting and preserving 
the records of human thought ind actior 
will not neglect to preserve in original form 
the issue of the ontemporary res Any 
n } ] ferer rl 
one who has aone retere e work ior 1 
cultivated community w rdly have to be 
informed how greedily odd scraps of informa 
tion. f 1 only the advertiser nts of ok 
1 },] ‘ 1 tin ht ¢ r 
publica ns, are somet S at r,anda 
proper regard for the f t ve seem to 
nadicate t reservatiolr ( ill tl pr nted 
ma r poss 
In tl mechanical process of binding 
there are some oints to be cart y noted 
Sewin whet operly done, w ften out 
ist the eather t to get t Ss re t not 
only sl ld tl best thre be used, but every 
fold of more than four lea $ be sewn 
, 
a i o W ever | i it, however, 
this w ompet é of y sm hread 
1 order to ge t correct sw to the back 
itis better to sew ‘ te with a stronger 
thread Hayes’ thread, costing from go cent 
to $1.10 per pound, will be found the best for 


library work 


Every volume above a 16mo should be 


sewn On at least three | 

ume is larger and thicker, the 
be icreased ) roportion 
should in all cases complete 
band, and the first and last s 


inds, and as the vol 


number should 


The thread 
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be overcasted. When the bands are laced 
into the boards they should pass through 
grooves cut to eat h hole, so that in “ knoc king 
down” bands will not be cut or frayed. This 
last precaution, unfortunately, is seldom ob- 
served, and our binding suffers. 

All maps and folding plates in books that 
have much use should be backed with muslin, 
but as this costs about 6 cents per piece, for 
books with moderate use a muslin joint at the 
fold can be employed at a cost of only about 
one-third as much. All plates, however, in 
large volumes should be mounted at least on 
a cloth guard, or they are apt to be crumpled 
or torn. 

Books which are sewn on tapes, parchment 
strips or other raised bands last better and 
open freer than others, and have the added 
advantage of not being deeply sawed. ‘lhere 
is an idea that they are not sawed at all, but 
as a rule a small cut is made on each side of 
the band to guide the sewer. Raised band 
sewing is not generally practiced, and sewers 
are unskillful in doing the work, so the cost is 
apt to be high. If tape sewing were more 
commonly used there is no reason why the 
cost should be more than 5 cents or to cents 
per volume higher than good band sewing; 
but at present the cost is often twice that 
much. Outside the large cities almost the 
only place where tape sewing is practiced is 
in the bindery where a certain kind of blank 
book work is done, and such a place, as a 


rule, does not do g 


ood library binding. 

Tapes are not generally laced into boards, 
but are glued on the inside of the cover. This 
is certainly dangerous, and we have had some 
trouble from it, though but little complaint 
has been made of bands pulling off. Though 
the looks of tight backed books is injured by 
tapes and loose backs are not improved in 
appearance by them, if it were not for the 
present high cost they would be advantageous 
tor library work, espec ially on loose-backed 
books. As it is, books of music, volumes of 
maps, plates and manuscripts, and other works 


that should open with great freedom, should 


alwavs be sewed on them. 
Every book, if well bound, should have a 


vellum corner, which, if properly put on, is 


almost a perfect protection in case the book is 
carelessly dropped, as it will easily dent hard 
wood. These corners should be carefully 
skived down, so as not to make a protuberanc« 
against which the siding will wear itself out, and 
should not be less than 3cm long on a book 
larger than a 12mo, as in case of a fall a small 
corner will help to break off the board enclosed 
by it. There is practically no difference in 
the cost of vellum and leather corners, some 
binders charging more for one and some 
for the other. 

As between tight back and loose back, the 
testimony is strongly in favor of the former, 
while the latter is much more commonly used. 
In a tight back, the leather, being fastened to 
the back, forms part of the book itself, bind 
ing it close at every point, and acting as a 
hinge joint at each place where the book is 
opened. Inaloose back, the leather is hardly 
more than a connection between the boards, 
the first linings being all the support to the 
back. Hence, at the joint where the bands 
are seen on the edge of the board, there is a 
constant strain which must result in breaking 
the cord if the book is in frequent use. Un- 
less a tight back is well bound, it will not open 
as well as a loose back, but if the work is well 
done the difference between them is not worth 
mentioning. A loose bac k is better looking, 
especially when fixed out with false raised 
bands, but as these bands add nothing to the 
strength of the book, and may often weaken 
it, their use ought not to be advised. 

Every item of cost in finishing the tops and 
edges should be cut off, as there is no need of 
doing more than burnishing the top with an 
agate, the cost of which ought not to be more 
than 1 I-2 cents per volume. This burnishing 
is aimost as perfect a protection against dust 
as gilding, which will cost from 15 cents to 
20 cents per top, or marbleing at from 3 cents 
to 5 cents, or coloring at 1o cents per volume. 

In finishing the back all tooling and orna- 


mentation should be avoided except plain gilt 


cross lines and blind tooling, to divide the 
back into panels, and perhaps a plain gilt 
fillet where the leather and sidings join. The 


lettering should be in the most used form of 


Roman capitals and Arabic numerals, large 
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expends from $2,500 to $3,000 it will still be 
on the doubtful list. But on any larger 
amount it should save money. The success 
of the enterprise depends entirely upon a 
proper subdivision and supervision of labor, 
and no bindery can hope to make a profit if it 
has not work for at least three hands. The 
experiment has been thoroughly tried and 
enough data have been collected to make it 
certain that none but the larger and rapidly 
growing libraries can expect to run a bindery 
at a profit, and that even these can hope but for 
only small financial gain. There is one excep- 
tion to this rule which should be noted here. 

Some of the rapidly circulating libraries in 
the large cities where books are bound for 
constant use, and with the expectation that 
many of them will wear out in service, have 
found that they can save money by doing 
their own work. They employ one all-’round 
binder at about $1,000 a year and perhaps 
$200 worth of assistance, and turn out work 
which costs from 20 cents to 30 cents per vol- 
ume. This style of binding is usually in duck, 
with little or no lettering. That it is suitable 
for the purpose to which it is put, the charac- 
ter of the libraries which use it leaves little 
doubt, but it has no place in a library which 
binds for preservation. But even in doing 
this kind of work, where the annual cost of 
running will not exceed $1,200 to $1,500 a year, 
it is easy to see what a large number of vol- 
umes at from 20 cents to 30 cents must be 
bound to cover expenses. 

But for first-class library work the case is 
far different. Suppose you have your plant, 
which will cost from $650 to $800, all paid 
for, and are willing to leave out from your cal- 
culation the interest on both plant and stock, 
the cost of light, heat, book-keeping, insur- 
ance, etc., and you set out to do work which 


is worth $2,500 a year. To dothis work you 








will require three hands, a finisher at $20 a 
week, a forwarder at $12, and a sewer at $6, 
so that in round numbers the labor will cost 
$1,975 a year. But the stock used in doing 
this work, if the conditions are the same as at 
present exist in the New York State library, 
will cost from $575 to $625, so that your total 
cost will be from $2,550 to $2,600. If, how- 
ever, you do $3,000 worth of work, you may 
require another hand, an apprentice at $4a 
week, which will make your labor cost in 
round numbers $2,185, and the stock will cost 
from $690 to $750, so that the total cost will 
be from $2,875 to $2,935. 

These approximations, though deduced 
from the practical experience of the New 
York State library bindery, are meant to rep- 
resent in all cases the highest cost and the 
most disadvantageous circumstances. How- 
ever, as we are actually doing work at the rate 
of from $3,100 to $3,200 per year, and that too 
largely of the very best quality, the quality on 
which binders make their greatest profit, and 
are not showing any great direct financial 
gain, your reporter is inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of any attempt at library binding in 
any library which has not other objects in 
view than the mere saving of money on the 
current contract rates, unless that library is 
very large. 

The indirect advantages, however, are nu- 
merous and valuable, namely, safety, conven- 
iénce, saving in time, the certainty of having 
work done as wanted, and the ability of hav- 
ing outside work done at figures much lower 
than binders would give if they did not have 
to compete with you for your own work. 
These advantages are not to be disregarded 
or underestimated, but if we are to consider 
the direct money gain alone, we must con 
clude that it can not be looked for in a library 
bindery. 
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POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


BY CHARLES ( SOULE, TRUSTEE OIF 
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To librarians, most of these propositions 
will appear like truisms; but the necessity 
for formulat ng them ippears in the fact t t 
very few library buildings erecte this 
country during the last ten years conform to 


all, and some of them conform to none, of 


thes xit itic requireme Ss 
I rarians are ge nera! re¢ he 
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f wing f imental principles of library 
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hospital, or a factory; and the build ng to 
contain it should be planned with as mucl 


care, and as intelligent a regard to its | roper 
functions 
Every library building should be 


planned especially for the kind of 
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In constructing a library building, it may be 
wise to build only for the needs of the present 
generation; but room and opportunity should 
always be allowed for future development. 
The community may grow, the library may 
increase beyond expectation, its methods may 
change, its sphere may enlarge, or the progress 
of library science may develop improvements 
in administration, requiring changes and en- 
largement. 


Simplicity of decoration is essential 
in the working-rooms and reading- 
rooms. 


If money can be spared, the exterior ofa 
library building, its approaches, entrances, 
and corridors, may be embellished to any 
extent; but the rooms intended for use, while 
they ought to be attractive in form and color, 
should be free from that showy decoration 
which attracts sight-seers to disturb the quiet 
and distract the attention of workers and 


readers. 


A library should be planned with 
a view to economical administration. 


No library can be so liberally endowed as 
to be beyond the need of economy, in time as 
well as in money. A well-planned library can 
be administered more smoothly and less ex- 
pensively than one badly planned. In order 
to save money, expedite work, and insure 
prompt service to the public, the rooms of a 
library should be so arranged as to require as 
few attendants, as few steps, and as little labor 
as possible. The librarian’s room should be 
near the centre of the system, within easy 
reach of the public on the one hand, and the 
working-rooms on the other. 


The rooms for public use should be 
so arranged as to allow complete 
supervision with the fewest possible 
attendants. 

The danger of mutilation or theft of books 
or periodicals is lessened, if every part of a 
reading-room is in plain view of the delivery 
clerk or of some other attendant. 





There should be as much natural 
light as possible in all parts of the 
building. 

No artificial light can be as healthy for at 
tendants and for books, so agreeable to the 


eyes, or so economical, as daylight. 


Windows should extend up to the 
ceiling, to light thoroughly the upper 
part of every room. 

With high windows, and walls and ceiling 
of a light color, the upper part of a room 
holds and diffuses daylight. With low win- 
dows it may be a cavern of gloom. 


Windows in a book-room should be 
placed opposite the intervals between 
book-cases. 

In planning a book-room or stack the book- 
cases ought to be located and the windows 
ought to be so arranged as to cast light, and 


not shadow, down all the aisles. 


The arrangement of books in tiers 
of alcoves and galleries around a 
large hall (exemplified in the Public 
Libraries of Boston, Cincinnati, and 
Detroit) is considered entirely obso- 
lete. The old style of shelving around 
the walls, in alcoves, and in galleries, 
has been generally superseded by the 
use of “ floor-cases,’’— that is, double 
book-cases arranged in parallel lines 
across the floor of a room,—or 
“stacks,” which are tiers of floor- 
cases, one close above the other. 

Shelves around the walls, and in 
alcoves, are still used in small libra- 
ries not likely to grow much; and in 
libraries where access to the books is 
unrestricted and space can be spared. 

A form of shelving which is grow- 
ing in favor, is an arrangement of 
floor-cases in large rooms, with space 
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between the tops of the book-cases 
and the ceiling, for ventilation and the 
diffusion of light. 

[This form of shelving is sometimes called 
a “one-story stack,” but the term does not 
appear to be as appropriate as “ floor-cases.”] 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to the “stack” method of shelving 
books. All librarians recognize the objec- 
tions to the “stack,” but most of them believe 
that economy of cost, room, and work re 
quires its use to some extent in large libra- 
ries. Prominent librarians urge, on the other 
hand, that the inconveniences of the system 
are very great, and that, as a rule, its use 
should be avoided. 

The plan for reference libraries so 
strongly advocated by Dr. Poole (clas- 
sifying the books in departments and 
arranging them for storage and study 
in separate rooms, under one roof) has 
so far influenced library construction 
that modern library plans provide ac- 
commodations for readers near the 
books they want to use, whatever sys- 
tem of shelving is adopted. 

In a circulating library the books 
most in use should be shelved in floor- 
cases close to the delivery desk 

In the floor-cases of a reference 
library the upper shelves should be 
narrower than those below, with a 
ledge about three feet from the floor 

This form of shelving leaves more elbow- 
room in passing, admits more light, and pro- 
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vides a temporary resting-place for books in 


use Or In transit 


Three feet | 


ample for all purposes of adminis- 


etween floor cases 18 


tration. 

No shelf, in any form of book-case 
should be higher than a person of 
moderate height can reach without a 
step-ladder 

Shelving for folios and quartos 
should be provided in every book- 
room. 

Straight flights are preferable to 
circular stairs. 

Communication by speaking tubes 
and bells should be arranged between 


the working-rooms of a library 


So far rominent rarians who have 
rive 1 ] t t librart tior 
given spec i Ss ay ) ra ( Stru¢ on 
uppear to agree unanimously. Other points 
i general agree —s i tance as 
objection to lofty lls f " eading 
rooms or delivery-rooms have been omitted 
where any one could be found who doubted 
their universal a i On many such 
points librarians are aj i g inimity 
throug! frank dis sion nd_ practical 


experiment 
If this paper serves a useful purpose, the 


writer may otter at some future conference a 


discussion of “ Tendencies in Library Archi- 
tecture,” covering more fully and systemati 

a the eel } ‘ +) ’ 
cally the whole subject from the lbrarian’s 


point of view. 
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HOW THE RE-CLASSIFICATION AND RE-NUMBERING OF 60,000 VOL- 


UMES WAS DONE IN THE 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


WITHOUT CLOSING THE LIBRARY OR STOPPING THE 


CIRCULATION 


OF BOOKS. 


BY H: M. UTLEY, LIBRARIAN. 


N 1886 the Detroit public library, which 


then numbered about 80,000 volumes, was 


arranged upon t} 


he fixed location system. 
The library has four galleries, which, with 
the main floor, give five tiers of book cases, 
divided into twenty alcoves in each tier. The 
alcoves are numbered from one to one hun- 
dred, beginning at the southwest corner of 
the main floor, and counting from left to right, 
making five circuits of the building and end- 
at the top. Each alcove is divided into 


nine divisions, and 


each division, when the 
sizes of books permit, has nine shelves. The 
books were numbered for alcove, division, 
shelf, and number of book on shelf. They 
had no accession number or other identifica- 
tion mark. If a library were absolutely fin- 
ished this system of numbering would be the 


ideal one It fixes a definite place of resi- 


dence, a home for every book; and books are 
not naturally migratory in their character. 
Che system of numbering had been employed 
in this library many years, and frequently the 
books had been re-adjusted and re-numbered 
to meet the difficulties occasioned by rapid 
accessions. Only five years before the date 
mentioned, the library had been closed three 


and a half months, to the very great annoy- 


. = 
ance of the public, to permit such re-adjust- 
ment, and the then librarian estimated that 


this would not need to be done again fora 
pt riod of at least ten years. But before five 
years had passed it was found that some 
classes had grown much more rapidly than 
had been anticipated, and though plenty of 
space for growth had been left, on the whole, 
it had not always been left with prophetic 
precision. The result was that confusion was 
becoming worse confounded every day. 

Then the library board gave orders for 
printing a catalog, and it became evident that 





if the fixed book numbers were embalmed in 


a printed catalog the future diffculties of ad- 
I g 


justing the library into any sort of order would 
be greatly enhanced. I determined to discard 
the old inflexible system and make a radical 
change to one better adapted to the needs of 
a rapidly growinglibrary. The commissioners 
assented to the change and the consequent 
delay in issuing a catalog, but only on the 
condition that the library should not be closed 
nor its use practically interrupted. Librarians 
consulted agreed that there were better sys- 
tems than ours, but none thought that the 
conditions of a change imposed by the board 
could be fully observed. The best advice 
was to number the accessions by a new sys- 
tem and then gradually take up the old books 
and fit them into new places. But this plan 


‘ 


would be interminably slow and would post- 


noe 


pone indefinitely the printing of a catalog, 
already in a forward state of preparation and 
for which the public was clamoring. So there 
seemed to be no other course but to boldly 
assault the main collection. 

There was already in the library a some 
what crude classification, apparently based on 
the leading principle of the decimal system — 
that is, the books were grouped under nine 
general heads with a few subdivisions. But 
under the cast-iron arrangement of book num- 
bers several of the classes were necessarily 
broken and scattered. 

Upon consideration I adopted the decimal 
classification system entire with the Cutter 
system of author notation, the two combined 
to form the book number, and never went to 
the trouble of assigning accession numbers 
In January, 1887, two library assistants were 
set towork. They had had only limited study 
of the systems and practically no experience 
in theirapplication. Their plan of action was 
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first to make the entire round of the building 


+ 


for the critical inspection of every book to 


letermine its sul ject or class, and they be 


in by selecting such sections as threatened 


the fewest difficulties to their inexperienc 
Having decided upon a class figure, it was 


4 
entered upon er left-hand margin of 
the title page with pencil, subject to erasure 


if a change was finally thought desirable 





g 
Chis done, the book was put back in its old 
place on the shelf to be used by the public 
freely, as before Such books as were out 
from any section u ng classificatior 
vere, upon their return to the library, places 
n the hands of these assistants for class 
fication before being put on the shelves. 
New books added to the library were treated 


in like manner before going upon the shelves 


In due course of time the circuit of the | 


brary had been completed and every book had 


received its class number. The public had 
not suffered the slightest inconvenience on 
account ol the work, in fact, could not have 


suspected that anything unusual was going 
on in e library The books were freely 


drawn for home reading and no restriction 


g 
whatever was placed on their use on account 
of the operation described. This was the 
most difficult portion of the work and con 
sumed the largest proportion of the tim« 


The next step was to assort and bring to 


gether all the books bear ng the same class 
figure, and to assign to each book its prope 
author designation and its consequent place 
on the shelf. This step compelled the stop- 


page of the circulation, but only of one class 


at a time and that for a very limited period. 
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Ninety-nine per cent of 
as freely used as ever. 

to the test caused no < 
part of the public and | 
convenient. When one 
pleted it was released fo 


taken up. And so in ¢ 


the library was still 


Chis plan when put 


lissatisfaction on tl 
roved to be entirely 
subdivision was com- 
ruse and another was 


lue time the second 


round of the library was made and the work 


was done. 


As before stated, th 


about Jan. 1, 1887; it 


1888, a period of one y 


1e work was begun 
was finished in May, 


ear and five months. 


All the books in the library were thus classi 








fied and renumbered, except fiction, books in 
the German language, and government do 
ments The work was don y two persons, 
Ww 1 the ly of a third two or three 
months t involved the |} ng of 
60, s The cost I y was 
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work, to w she ‘ S24 for 
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some tcw Stances loun¢ i ible to 
revise their work of cla n t is 
ino nq stion whet r it t e 
been economy to employ a t ghly skilled 
expert to take charge of t work Some 
thing might undoubtedly be ¢ the 
matter olf time I that wer¢ I rtant, a 
probably an expert could better deal with 
some close quest . classificatio1 
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They are usually composed of six or seven 
characters, and in very few cases, such as 
local or town history, run up as high as nine 
orten. In arranging the books in the library 
their numerical order was not strictly fol- 
lowed, but classes most used were placed in 
the most convenient locations. In two or 
three instances it has been found desirable to 


transfer groups or subdivisions from one 
place to another to make room for some over 
crowded group. This caused no confusion 
for it was only necessary to notify the library 
assistants of the change. 

In all respects the system seems to be 
simple, flexible, elastic, practical. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BY S: SWETT GREEN, LIBRARIAN OF WORCESTER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


A FEW years ago no aid was afforded sys- 

tematically by public libraries to schools. 
Now, on the contrary, in a very large number 
of towns and cities libraries are closely con- 
nected with schools. 

To judge from statements in the annual 
reports of such libraries as come to me I 
should say that almost all public libraries in 
the United States are trying in one way or 
another to be of assistance to schools. 

Gen. Eaton, late United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, stated a few years ago 
that no library had aided schools so systemat- 
ically, in so many different ways and so suc- 
cessfully, as the Free Public Library in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

It is because I am the librarian of that 
library, I presume, that I have been re- 
quested to prepare the paper which I am 
now reading to you. 

Teachers and librarians are co-educators. 

Librarians should cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with teachers and let them understand 
that they are ready to afford them any avail- 
able facilities for using books and getting at 
information, and to join them in endeavors 
to make the books of the library serviceable 
to their scholars. 

First, however, start with the knowledge 
and approval of the Superintendent of 
Schools, or such other person or body as 
may have the authority to decide what work 
is to be done in schools. 

In making arrangements to assist teachers 
and their pupils consult freely with the super- 
intendent and teachers, and make up your 
minds in regard to what it is practicable to 


undertake with the books at your command 
and without interfering unwarrantably with 
the school curriculum. 

Before going further let me state distinctly 
that if the work contemplated is to be done 
librarians must be allowed time in which to 
confer with teachers and help them and their 
scholars, or be supplied with accomplished 
assistants to attend to this branch of library 
service. 

I wish also to add that many duplicates are 
needed in doing school work. Such as are 
called for, however, accumulate gradually if a 
few books are bought every year with espe- 
cial reference to that kind of work. 

A close connection between libraries and 
schools is practicable everywhere; in large 
cities, small cities, large towns, small towns, 
and villages. 

Generally speaking, libraries do not provide 
many books with especial reference to the 
wants of young children; still teachers in the 
lower grades of schools will find in all libra- 
ries books that are useful to themselves, and 
in almost all libraries others which they can 
use without change for the benefit of pupils. 

For example, a book which contains pic- 
tures and descriptions of animals may be used 
in training the eye and cultivating the power 
of observation in children. 

Passages in books taken from libraries are 
read to classes to illustrate lessons in geog- 
raphy. 

In one instance that I know of lines from 
Longfellow’s poem of Evangeline were read 
aloud, and when an interest had been awak- 
ened in the scenes and incidents described in 
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it, numbers of children were carried to a 


library to see certain elaborate illustrations 
of the poem which were published several 
years ago. 

When teachers have talks with pupils about 
countries and read extracts from books to 
them, the boys and girls wish to borrow the 
books to take home to read 

They are given to them, and others are fur- 
nished describing travels and adventures or 
containing fairy tales or good stories 

The habit of reading and a taste for good 
reading are thus formed together, and if chil- 
dren have begun the use of poor books, that 
use is supplanted. 

It is probable that many of the boys and 


girls thus served would not go to libraries 


themselves; nor, should they go, would they 
make a judicious selection of books 

Then, too, it is well to begin early to culti- 
vate in school a taste for good reading on the 
ground that large numbers of boys and girls, 
and particularly such as are children of uned- 
ucated men, whose judgment regarding the 
character of books is defective, leave school 
before reaching the higher grades even of the 
grammar schools. 

Many books from libraries are used as 
reading books. Teachers have reported to 
me that great improvement in reading 
aloud had been remarked as a consequence 
of using books that particularly interested 
children. 

Advance has been noted, too, as a result of 
the use of library books, in general in 
telligence, and in readiness in answering 
questions. A large use may be made of 
pictures and of books that are generously illus- 
trated in rendering assistance to younger 
children. 

In schools of the 7th, 8th, and oth grades 
and in high schools a very large use is 
made of library books in the school room 

Some of these are used in the exercise of 
reading at sight or after a minute’s examina 
tion of the passage to be read. 

More are used as aids in studying geogra- 
phy. Some of the books used for that pur- 


r them 
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pose are read by teachers in preparin 


selves for recitations. Teachers also select 
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passages from works for pupils to read aloud, 
n a Class exercise, or silently in their seats 


Books are given to s¢ holars to read, after 


they have learned their lessons. Many vol 


umes are taken to homes to be kept over 


ght, over Sunday, for a few days, or for a 


ni 
week or more 

In some school rooms too volumes are to be 
found at one time in readiness for immediate 
use. 

In some _ schools. scholars are allowed 
to examine the collections of books from 
libraries and to select such as interest them 


} +} 


to read, or have their attention called t 


tO vol- 
umes which illustrate lessons. 
Sometimes a thousand volumes from a 


library on an average will be found in use 


every day of the school year for school pur- 
poses. I remember making an estimate of 
the average number of volumes in the Free 
Public Library in use in the schools of Wor- 
cester, daily, during two of the busiest 
months of the winter term and finding it to be 
1,666. 

That number was additional, of course, to 
that of books taken out on cards held by indi- 
vidual boys and girls and to such as were 
used within the library building. 

The librarian of an important library stated 
a few years ago that he found that 626 out of 
1,024 books taken out in a given time on 
teachers’ and pupils’ cards were stories. No 
such abuse of privileges is necessary, how- 
ever. Nor should it be tolerated. Those 
cards should be used almost exclusively for 
procuring from libraries books needed for 
educational purposes 

In Worcester the rule is that teachers 
shall take out on teachers’ cards only one 
story at a time for entertainment merely 
That rule is strictly enforced, and all the 
books taken from the library in that city, by 


teachers, with the exception mentioned, are for 


purposes of study or serious reading, or for 


} 
‘ 


use in putting wholesome literature into the 





hands of children 
Many of the books provided for children 
I ; 
however, are of course stories The stories 


furnished, however, are only suc 


real merit. 
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By availing themselves of privileges af- 
forded by libraries which are working in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of teachers, instruc- 
tors are doing a great service to the pupils 
in supplanting the use of worthless books and 
papers, by stimulating an interest in good 
books which they ntroduce them to 

The advantages obtainable from the use of 
books by teachers and scholars are greatly in- 


creased when a collec 


tion of such books as 
are most needed is made constantly availa- 
ble. For that reason sume libraries have al- 
lowed schools to keep a considerable number 


of their books in school rooms for a term or 


even for a longer period of time. 

I know of one principal of a grammar school 
who with his assistants has been so success 
ful in awakening an interest in subjects of in- 
quiry in connection w th daily school work, 
that by putting books into the hands of his pu- 


pils to answer such inquiries, he has, without 


the use of force, controlled nearly the whole 


of the home reading of the children attending 
school in the building under his charge. 


It should be added, moreover, that a great 


many of the books given to children to take 


home are read by their parents and older 
brothers and sisters 


for librarians 


That fact is not surprising, 


know that books which are attractive to school 
children are very c mmonly found entertaining 
to men and women. 

Another kind of service which libraries in 
Worcester and other places have rendered to 


schools consists in furnishing them with 25 or 


50 copies of some work ada; ted to the mental 
capacity of young persons on the American 
Revolution or our Civil war, so as to enable 


a class to study some period of American his- 
tory with minuteness in a graphic and inter- 
esting narrative 

Numerous copies of choice specimens of 
English and American literature have also 
been sup} lied to schools, to aid in the careful 
study of certain authors and for the purpose 
of cultivating the habit of reading with atten- 
tion and comprehension of the meaning, and 
with appreciation of skill in presentation of 
a subject, and of the beauties of style and 


composition displayed in literary productions 
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So much good has come from work of this 
kind done by the aid of libraries, that in some 
cases school committees have taken hold of 
the matter and bought books needed in doing 


it from school funds. 


In doing this kind of work a different book 


g 
may be given to every pupil, he being re- 
quired to read the book so carefully that he 
can give a good account of its contents in 
writing or orally 


Some teachers see that pupils are provided 


with blank books in which to write down lists 
of interesting good books which have been 
e 


previously written ona blackboard, and ques 


tions which they are to find answers for by 


going to libraries. 


If a teacher wishes to make his scholars 


; . a : 
feel how much our ancestors suffered in first 
peopling this country and preparing it to be 
come a pleasant habitation for their descend 
aon 


ants, he goes to a library and is there aided 





to select a book which contains a vivid de 
scription of pioneer life, and gives it to the 
members of a class, in turn, to read. 

To aid in the study of American literature 


in the high school in Worcester it has been 
our custom to furnish two or three copies of 
the best works of such authors as Irving, 
Holmes and Hawthorne to the principal, to be 
used by pupils in becoming familiar with whol 
works of an author. Some of the books fur 
nished are used by every member of the class 


In teaching natural history interesting 


books on various subjects are sought by in 
structors and furnished by libraries. 


Twenty-five books at a time are sometimes 
sent to a high school to illustrate an epoch in 
history when an effort is made to study some 
period topically. 
Simple and pure French and German stories 
are furnished to teachers to give to scholars 
} 


to read at home, for the purpose of making it 


~ 


easy for them to read books in the French 
and German languages. 
In giving out subjects for compositions, 
ae , 


such as are closely connected with studies 


are selected, and scholars in getting the infor- 
mation needed before writing use library 
books either in the school room or at the 
library building. 











































































In some schools an hour is set apart every 
week for the teacher to use as he pleases for 


the benefit of scholars. 


That hour is used by some teachers in find 
ing out what pupils are reading and how they 


: : , . . 
Teachers learn in this way much about the 
occupations and minds of the boys and girls 


under their charge, and are thereby enabled 


to give a usel il turn to their the ig] ts and 
employments 
rhe number of books that teachers are al 


s wl ii. , ly } 
en ices, according, mainly, to the size of 
raries and their interest in SChool WOrTK 


In Worcester we allow teache 


r 
or to the school room six books for their 


wn use and twelve for the use of pupils If 
ed more books and ask for them they 
rally get them 

Teac rs are everywhere held res] sible 
I presume, for tl se of reasonable care in 

kee ¢ books from | g lost or injured 
Books s to school rooms are so t S 
ked out by librarians, sometime lectec 
y teache1 In some places baskets are pr 
vide the school authorities whicl ( irs 
use in carrying books to and from school 
houses. Horse cars are freely used in such 
places. In Newton, Mass., which is a collec- 
tion Ory llages separated by considerable dis- 
tances, books are distributed from the central 


library to schools throug! local expresses. 


Lists of books for young persons are issued 
bysome libraries. Superintendents of schools 
sometimes print lists of good books for use in 
schools at the end of their reports. 


I have space now only to call attention to 
the excellent collection of books for children 
contained in Sargent’s “ Books for the 
Young,” issued by the publication section of 
this association. 


In doing the kind of work which I have been 


g 
describing, there is danger of interfering with 
the normal mental development of children 
by putting ourselves in a position of opposi- 
tion to the gratification of natural and harm 


less tastes, which we may not happen to sym- 


pathize with, and so in weakening the desire 
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at large illustrated works, throwing light on 
their studies. They are given a room where 
they can be by themselves and talk freely. 

These and other kinds of work done by 
libraries and schools together have been fully 
described in articles in the Library journal. 
Several of the best of these I collected intoa 
little volume, “ Libraries and Schools,” pub- 
lished by the late Frederick Leypoldt of New 
York. I fear that it is now out of print. 

In some libraries, for example in Pawtucket, 
R. L, great attention is given within the 
library building to little children. 

Assistants can readily be trained to render 
aid to inquirers. 

Decided improvement in the character of 
the reading of young persons has been 
remarked in places where there has been an 
intimate connection between libraries and 
schools. 

In doing the different kinds of work de- 


scribed in this paper, the exact form which 
they are to take should be decided upon after 
consultation between individual teachers and 
librarians, and, of course, with the approval of 
persons in power. 

The work done in different places will vary 
according to diversity in the character of 
libraries, schools, teachers and librarians. 

Teachers soon learn the value of being ac- 
corded a free use of books for themselves and 
scholars. Little libraries are often bought for 
schools, in consequence of the recognition of 
the advantages that follow ready access to 
books for reference, study and collateral read- 
ing. In these cases public libraries supple- 
ment the school library. 

No extraordinary qualities are required by 
librarians who undertake to do work in con- 
nection with schools. Those really needed are 
interest in the work, knowledge of books, a 
good education, good manners, and good sense. 


ECONOMICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SELECT CATALOGUES FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


BY WILLIS K. STETSON, LIBRARIAN NEW HAVEN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


|= Boston Public Library class list of 

History, Biography and Travel, and the 
Quincy, Mass., catalogue, both issued nearly 
twenty years ago, were so successful, appar- 
ently, in accomplishing a most important 
object, that it has seemed strange to the 
writer that they have not had more imitators. 
Of course it was not to be expected that 
many libraries could equal these in respect to 
the elaborate notes, but something more could 
be done than has been done. Everything 
which can be added toa catalogue, to help 
the reader ignorant of books, repays for the 
effort and expense, within certain limits. 
There is no library which cannot give some 
information, and most libraries can add con- 
siderable information to the titles of the 
books. A mere sign, distinguishing juveniles, 
will prevent much disappointment, and help 
in selecting books. Misleading titles can be 
explained in a few words. Books of especial 
importance might be indicated by special 





signs or styles of type. As to notes, such as 
those in the catalogues above cited, there is, 
of course, more difficulty; yet it seems to me 
perfectly feasible to insert many helpful notes 
in most library catalogues. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle is the cost of 
printing. Twenty-seven per cent of the Bos- 
ton class list was in note type, roughly indi- 
cating the increased cost in consequence of 
notes. How shall the cost be met? Is not 
the answer — make the catalogues select, and 
not complete. If notes would be more useful 
than the titles of some books, omit such titles 
and print the notes. We suppose the library 
to have a complete card catalogue. The card 
catalogue is not sufficient for the public, in 
case of the most popular books, and hence 
these titles should be printed; but the least 
popular or least important may be omitted. 
A complete printed catalogue of a growing 
library is impossible in reality, and special 
means might well be taken to impress the 
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fact on the public, and certainly should be in 
case of a select catalogue. If we can sacri 
fice the only completeness which is possible, 
and make the catalogue select, then there is 
possibility, or greater possibility, of printing 
an annotated catalogue. 

Still keeping in mind that the printed cata- 
logue is to be especially planned for the aver- 
age reader, the select catalogue might contain 
analyticals, just as the Cleveland Public 
Library catalogue does—to cite a notable 
example. Selection is, of course, eminently 
necessary here. The principle is to give the 
most help to the reader, and analytical refer- 
ences on popular topics are more useful than 
entries of books of little interest and value. 

Select catalogues might be kept within such 
limits of size and price that the public could 


ANNUAL REPORT ON 


BY MISS CAROLINE M. HEWINS, 


AST year’s report on gifts and bequests 

to libraries in the United States, which, 
it may be remembered, was in an express 
office at Burlington, Vt., all through the con- 
ference at Fabyan’s, contained returns from 
libraries to the amount of more than $22,000,- 
ooo. Answers were received from only one- 
fourth of the libraries from which information 
had been requested. On this account the 
Bureau of Education was asked last January 
to undertake the work of collecting and tabu 
lating statistics, and has had the matter under 
consideration and last year’s report in its 
possession for six months, without any appar- 
ent result.* 

This year, gifts or bequests, present or 
future, to fifty libraries, have been reported. 
Their value, as nearly as it can be estimated, 
is $1,400,000, of which more than $1,000,000 is 
in money, the rest being in land, buildings, 
books, manuscripts, collections of pictures 
and coins, etc. Only sixteen States are 
represented. 

The most important work of the year, in 


® The Bureau is now (Dec. 7) preparing a series of questions 
Cc. M. H 


HEWINS. 


purchase them. Whatever may be the utility 


‘ 


of ownership and home use of catalogues, the 


price of catalogues must be low if the publi 
are to buy them. Few libraries can afford to 
print complete catalogues at all, except brief 





; ‘ 


est-title lists, still less to make the price poy 
ular Pe rhaps the selec t, educat onal cata 
logue might be the best thing viewed from 
this standpoint. 

The whole question of printed catalogues 
for public libraries has not, it seems to me, 
been adequately treated in print, and the pur 
pose of this mere note is to excite discussion 
I doubt not that many share with me the 
desire that the views and experiences of the 
librarians at San Francisco may be expressed 


for the benefit of others 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 
LIBRARIAN HARTFORD LIBRARY 


bringing the subjects of gifts and bequests 
before the public, is the report of the Free 
Public Library Commission of Massachu- 
setts, with photogravures of sixty-eight free 


library buildings. Of these forty-eight are 


gifts, four bequests, one both gift and be quest, 
six partly gifts, and nine built b 


y appropria- 

tions from towns or cities. They are, how 

ever, only a small part of the buildings which 

house the books in the free libraries of 246 

of the 351 towns and cities of the State Mr. 

Tillinghast, the State Librarian, said not long 
| 


ago that sixty memorial library buildings had 


been erected, and $5,500,00 given outright 
by individuals for them 


is recommended that the American 
It I led that tl \ I 


brary Association take measures, through the 
State associations or every State represented 


in the conference, to establish Library Com 
missions for the purpose of obtaining and 
publishing library statistics as a first step 
towards planting libraries where they have 
never been before, and to secure as many 


illustrations as possible of libraries which 


} 


have been erected by gift or bequest, mi king 


most prominent those given during the 


donor's lifetime 
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USE OF THE PUBLIC 


By W: H. 


For several years past the teachers in the 

Cleveland schools, both public and pri- 
vate, and also some teachers of private classes 
have been allowed to draw from three to six 
additional books, and in some cases to retain 
them longer than the usual time. 

This, though an advantage prized by the 
more efficient teachers of the city, was not 
sufficient for the needs of the schools. 

During the year 1889 the issue of books to 
the teachers in the names of their pupils and 
for their use was begun. In addition to sev- 
eral smaller selections of books, earlier in the 
year, fifty volumes were placed in each of 
eleven schools, which remained through the 
last semester of that year. During 1890 col- 
lections numbering, except in a few instances, 
50 volumes each, were placed in 61 schools 
and remained until the close of the year. 

As I write, at the beginning of the school 
year, the applications already indicate a very 
large increase 

At first the books were issued in the name 
of the pupils, the teacher being responsible 
for them. This was merely to comply with 
the rules, as the teacher actually divided the 
books among her pupils as she saw fit. 

Lately the rule was modified to permit the 
issue of books directly to the teacher for the 
use of her pupils without the formality of 
charging them to the pupils. 

One of the library assistants who has had 
charge of this work from the beginning has 
been accustomed to visit each school once 
each month, to check up the books and see 
This fre- 
quent oversight is important to protect the in- 
terest of the library, to call the attention of 
the teachers promptly to any deficiency, and 


that they were properly cared for. 


also to give the assistant opportunity to make 
helpful suggestions to the teacher. 

Teachers were permitted to return any 
books they chose at any time and draw others, 


The 
selections of books first made were usually 


but very few exchanges were made. 
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retained with very little change to the end of 
the year. They were used by the teachers at 
their 
stance they were issued to the pupils for use 


own discretion. In almost every in- 
at home, where they were read by other mem- 
bers of the family; and as most of the books 
were placed in schools remote from the 
library, these were in effect small delivery 
stations, operated without expense to the 
library for the benefit of the group of families 
represented in the schools. It places books 
in many families which have not been using 
the library, and to many children it is their 
first introduction to good reading. 

One teacher told me an incident showing 
A copy of a favorite 
story disappeared. It had just before been 
reluctantly returned by a bright girl of her 
class, and the _ teacher’s were 
aroused that the desire to possess the book 
had proved too strong a temptation for her. 
When questioned she finally admitted that 
she had taken the book, but bursting into 
did want it so 


the hunger for books. 


suspicions 


tears, she exclaimed: “I 
bad. I never had a book in my whole life.’ 

At the close of the last yeara little circular 
was sent to the teachers having books, asking 
each what the result had been in her school, 


whether it was desirable to continue the issue, 


’ 


and inviting suggestions as to the best books 
and methods. The answers received were 
almost uniformly enthusiastic as to the value 
of the books in the school, and were 
unanimous in their wish to, have the 
issue continued. Some reported that the in- 
fluence of the books was very marked upon 
the school work and that it inspired an inter- 
est in the school which had a favorable effect 
upon the deportment. 

I happened to hear of two schools in each 
of which the collection included a bound 
copy of Harper’s Young People. The pupil 
making the best record for the week was per- 
mitted to drawand use this for the next week. 


It proved a capital stimulus to exertion and 
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good behavior. To conclude, I think I may 
regard the work thus far as altogether fav- 
orable and encouraging. It has not been 
done in accordance with a plan, but has been 
an attempt to occupy what appeared to be a 
new field of usefulness in which we have only 
gone forward step by step, as the way opened. 
I believe, however, that the time is coming, 
if indeed it is not already here, when the use 
of a collection of good books in the school 
room will be regarded as not merely desirable, 
but as an absolute necessity; when the in- 
troduction of our children to good literature 
and the formation of the reading habit will t 
regarded as the most important work of the 
school course. What the best method 
for placing books in the school room may 
be, the future must develop. I am convinced 
now that it should be the central library under 


by independ 


nt 





one management rather 


libraries for the separate buildings or rooms; 


whether this central library be a public library 


ora special one for the schools. Pract 


Cally, 
however, the public library already organized 
and equipped for work offers a means of be 
ginning the work at once. 

The essentials for successful work from the 
library, I think, are simply the duplication to a 
sufficient extent of the best books and the fre- 
quent oversight of its collections when placed 


in the school rooms. The advantages I have 
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already sufficiently mentioned. In what I 
have written I have merely, in accordance 
with the request of our president, given an 
account of the work on our own library. Work 
in the same line is being done in the Mil 
waukee library, I believe, also in the Detroit 
library and elsewhere, from which I hope we 


hear. 


may 

Permit me to add a few supplementary 
words in regard to another direction in which 
the library may work outside of its own walls 


We have during the last few years been issu 


> 


ing books to a few manufacturing firms for 


their employes. They give us the names and 
addresses of their employees who wish to 
draw books, they become responsible for the 


i 


books, sen 1 


for and return them, usually once 
a week. We place catalogs in the works 
make out 2 card which accompanies the hook, 
which taken out and filed at the office of the 
works charges the book to the person, so tha 
the work involved to the manufacturer is very 
little. 

Of the 300 names now registered and using 
the library from the different manufactories, 
not more than 20 had ever used the library 
before 

I mention this not as a record of achieve 
ment, but as suggesting a hopeful field for 


library extension 


THE BEST LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


BY W. 1. FLETCHER, LIBRARIAN OF AMHERST COLLFEGI 


HAVE been asked to present a paper on 

this subject, not of course with the idea 
that I should bring forward anything ideal, 
although “the best” might suggest that 
Rather am I desired, I suppose, to set forth 
the best results of the experience practically 
bial 


had in this line, in those States which have 


taken the lead in the establishment of libra- 
ries. 
Library legislation is plainly in a course of 


evolution, in which we may observe four 


stages already past or being attained and a 


fifth plainly foreshadowed. The best library 


legislation in any time or place is. that which 
secures, Or conduces to, the best results in 
library development and administration, time 
and place taken into account. 

Passing by, as not pertinent to our discus 


sion, all legislation for the establishment ot 
State libraries or other institutions not fort 


benefit of the public, we find that the first 


stage in legislation for public libraries con 
seted in 1} ' norating tv lil j 
sisted in laws incorporating society libraries, 


the first of which in this country was the Phil 















adelphia Library, started by Benj. Franklin in 


1732, and incorporated in 1742. From the 


first, these libraries were recognized as pub- 


lic benefits, and their establishment was en- 
couraged by exemption from taxation. At 





least sixteen States now have general laws 
under which such libraries may be estab- 
lished, and twenty-three States exempt them 
from taxation, thus drawing a clear line be- 


tween library associations and clubs, in which 


] 
t 


the benefit is supposed to accrue only to 
PI J 


members, the library, even in the hands of a 


sot y, be iw regarded asa public good. 

rhe second stage in the development of 
library legislation appears in the laws passed 
in twenty-one States, beginning with New 
York in 1835, for the establishment of district 
school libraries. New York has expended 

ver $5 innually in this direction for 
fifty-five years, but there, as elsewhere, the 
system has proved on the whole a failure, 
although it was at one time regarded as a long 
step towards 1iversal popular culture. It 
was eed such a step, in the sense that it 
prepared the way throughout the country for 
what was to follow, educating public senti- 
I { I creating a desire tor better things. 

In the third stage of laws for the further- 
nce of tk rary erest we come to the 
eginning of the public library strictly speak- 

i. e., the library “of the people, by the 
eople and for the people.” 

In 1849 the Legislature of New Hampshire 
passed the first act of which we have any 
recor ywering towns and cities to estab- 

and maintain public libraries by taxation. 
Massa setts followed in 1851, and other 
es later. The history of this movement 
concisely given by Dr. Poole in his ad- 
ress before this association in 1887; and an 


Alex. Ne lson, 


a for 1887, gives a 


irticle by our associate, Mr. ¢ 





the Annual Cyclopedi: 


resumé of the then existing laws of this char- 
ucter I oking for the best of these laws 
ve observe that the differences are chiefly in 
vo points: t amount of tax levy allowed, 

d the provisions made for appointment of 


trustees or directors. As to the amount, it is 
somewhat singular that while New Hamp- 


shire at the very first left the} of taxation 


wel 
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for this purpose in the hands of the towns 
without limit, and has never found reason to 
amend that provision, nearly all the States 


have limited the amount, as has Great Brit 
ain. Massachusetts began with a _ limit, 
which was soon abolished. The limit in a 


few representative States is as follows: — New 


Jersey, one-third mill; Indiana, three-fourths 


mill; Connecticut, 2 mills; Illinois, towns 2 
mills; cities of less than 10,000 population, 
1 mill; cities of over 10,000, one-fifth mill; 


New York, $1 per poll for establishment, 50 
cents per poll for maintenance; Vermont, the 
same amounts doubled. It seems to be diffi 
cult to say whether it is best to have this 
limit fixed by State law or not. Those States 


satisfied with the 


which fix no limit are quite 


result. In other States the circumstances 


¢ 


may be so different as to make it expedient 
1 ;)) 


ik 


to impose a limit on possibly hasty an 
considered local generosity towards the libra 
ries, leading to the neglect of other proper 
expenditures. 

The policy of providing for the support of 
] 


libraries out of fines taken in the courts, and 


licenses of various kinds, is hardly a wise one 
It tends to degrade the library in the eyes of 


rosperity depende 


the public to have its 


I 
on the wickedness of the people, and also 


renders the support of the libraries too pre 
carious for regular and satisfactory work. A 
direct tax levy is more dignified and puts the 
library where it belongs, on a par with other 
educationalinstitutions of the State 

The provisions for the care of public libra 


As an 


extreme example of unwise simplicity in these 


ries vary greatly in different States 


provisions, I cite Colorado, where the mayor 
of a city having a public library is required 
to appoint annually a library committee of 
Libraries cannot 
No stability of 


three to serve one year 


flourish under such a regime 


management or policy is possible, as no offi 
cer could be sure of his place except for the 
current year, and where there are shifting 


local politics the library will inevitably be 
come a party football 

In most of the States larger boards are 
required, and their election is provided for 


secure con il 


under such restrictions as to | 
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ative permanence in office, and to remove the 


election out of politics 


in this respect 


for a non-part 


san 


that whicl 


] 


lee di ¢ ’ 
tweive directors, only a 


Se 
at a time, and all to hold office for a term 
years But there are two opposite dange 
to be guarded against here. While library 
management must be kept out of politics, car 
must also be tak ) that be not committe 
to a close corporation tending to become 
one-man power The Boston Public Library, 
having suffered from the first of these evil 
sought relief in a spe il act of ncorporati 
under which the direction was place 
the hands of five trustees, one appointed 


board 


] 


The best Ik gis] 


h provid 


Sw 
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oft trom seven 


nually by the Mayor to serve five years. 


recently printe 


} 


i 


report on the expenditu 
+} 


so far made on the new building for 

1 | , 

iobrary consistS mainiy of the testimony < 
the president of the board, in which he make 
it appear plainly that the government of t 
stitution has ina few years drifted intoan ¢ 


complete one-man 


awkward position as to 


in other respect 

Legislation of 
sidered, with pro 
ment, is undoul 


for most of t 


power, al 


as we 
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town libraries, 


providing for assistance from the State for 


poorer towns. 


In Massachuse 
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a very smali 
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3. We want to be allowed to import books 


for our libraries without the tedious and 


vexatious delays and formalities involved in 
the present system. Although public libra- 


ries do not have to pay import duties, prob- 





ACCESS TO THE SHELVES IN 





BY W: H. 


HE library is classified upon the decimal 

system of Mr. Dewey, worked out as far 
as the third or fourth figure of the decimal 
fraction, if necessary. 

The circulating department, except fiction, 
is arranged in open alcoves, convenient of 
access. Each contains a reading table for 
the use of visitors. They are so arranged 
that they may, with the ordinary business of 
the library, be overlooked by four assistants. 
In especially busy times more are needed. 
The books are in cases with glass doors, but 
these are opened freely for visitors, and left 
open as long as desired. The novels are on 
open shelves behind a counter, and are given 
out by assistants on application. These are 
shown freely on the counter for selection. 
The arrangement of the circulating depart- 
ment is shown by a diagram in the Zidrary 
journal of May, 1890, which is substantially 
as it has been operated since March, 1890, 
except that the railing and gates there shown 
as closing each alcove have never been put 
The 
disadvantage feared from this plan was that 


in place, as we found no need of them. 


books might be carried away without being 
charged. I say carried away without being 
charged, not as an euphemism, but because I 
think that when this does occur it is some- 
times through carelessness rather than delib- 
erate thieving. Our loss since opening the 
library is slight, not apparently larger than 
before, and is rather more than proportion- 
ately shared by the class fiction which is not 
open. 

It was also feared that the books would 
be so misplaced on the shelves as to become 
a serious objection, and I intended to have 
little notices posted, asking that books be not 


replaced on the shelves, but left on the ledges ; 


THE 


BRETT, THE 









ably no class of people would more sincerely 
hail the removal of the duty on books than 
the librarians. 

Such, then, is the “ best library legislation.” 
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LIBRARIAN. 


this, however, has never been necessary, as 


the inconvenience anticipated has never 
existed to any serious extent. 

The advantages gained have been, first, the 
greatly enhanced value of the library to its 
users. The importance of being able to look 
over the books upon any subject is obvious to 
every student and reader, and can hardly be 
overestimated. To those who are undecided 
as to what they want, an assistant can readily 
show an attractive shelf of books, or make a 
suggestion 

In the history and travel alcoves the assist- 
ants usually keep a few attractive volumes 
on the tables, from which visitors may select 
The 
shelves in a rack, and selections may be made 


new books are also shown on open 


from them at once. These books are checked 
each morning, so that I know that we are not 
losing books from them. Another important 
advantage is the increased speed with which 
books may be selected and drawn. 

The circulation of the library has largely 
increased. For the year ending August 31st, 
1889, the issue of books for home use was 
about 200,000. For the next year, during the 
last 
open, it was 235,000, and for the year just 


five months of which the library was 


closed it has been 280,000. This increase is 
in part due to the growth of the town, but I 
attribute much of it to the favor which our 
change in method has found with our reading 
people. 

In addition to the issue of books, there has 
been a considerable use of the circulating 
department as a reading and study room, of 
which no account is kept and no figures can 
be given. A fourth advantage, and a very 
important one, is the economy of the plan. 
Speaking from our experience thus far, I 
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believe that the expense per volume of issuing book rooms, or alcoves, which can be 
books by this plan will not be above two cally overlooke ind, second, that 
thirds as great as that by any plan which b ystemat lly and closel 
involves bring 1g the books to the reader, and the ly I mor _ 
; gives him any reasonable opportunity to look classified, that is t y, the nearer 
them over and select Perhaps I should mates to 1 fication at all, tl 
ia speak more definitely and say that it is not will it be I not in tl ery 
more than two-thirds as great as it was in our catalog The ’ 
own library on the old plan, as that is the _ tinues in brary en ar ref 
only standard o! comparison I have ] Say fied, n that t \ KS i 
this advisedly, as I find it impossible to which may | off the f, part f 
gather from published library statistics any chapte ¢ S, et t1 
accurate estimate of the cost of issue per of the library 
volume, so difficult is it to separate the As I look over what I have writte 
umount paid for that especial work from the that I may be open tothe charge f 
other expenses of the library ro sum 1 I bibliothekismu ermitting 1 to 
think I may say that our own experience of wo! I I have only ed a frar 
the open library has been altogether favora ment of our own experiences in an it 
I should say pe haps, in ae ( that I I s I ir management he ng 
regard it as essential to its success, first, that tribute a little toward the s t of 
1 library should be arrange upon a plan zling problem 
which will afford well lighted, convenient 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





BY GARDNI MAYNARD JONES, LIBRARIAN OF THE SALEM PUBLI LIBRARY, SALEM 


TlD* W. F. POOLE, at that time librarian Have you any reason to think that 
of the Chicago Publ Library, read a has been carried by bool delivers 
paper on this subject at the Boston Co your libra 
ference of the A. L. A. in 1879 [L. J. 4 rhree do not answer; 39 say “ Ne 
256-202), giving spec ] ittentior to the i¢ Ww g extract trom the reply ol M 
opinions of medical men as to the danger of Linderfelt, Milwaukee | I ul 
contagion expression ot the generai tone ot the 
In compiling the present report for the ‘For my own part, I do not believe t 
conference of 1891, I have approached the serious danger of carrying contag 
subject from the opposite side, that of the mea { library books exists, but t 
actual experiences of raries 1 precautior n every com! t te a number 
adopted lo get at the facts, I sent a cir sons who feel ne s this t 
cular containing 7 questions to 66 repres their sake it is well to take every rea 
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thousands of books every year —which had 
been circulated among all parts of the city 
and suburbs —there has been only one case 
where any of the library employees was even 
This case oc- 


from the Cire 


sick of a contagious disease. 


curred about 27 years ago,and 


2 5 
cumstances attending it, could not have been 
contracted at the library.” 
Mrs. M. C. 


the Minneapolis Public Library, says: 


Norton, assistant librarian of 
“We 
have had but one case brought to our notice 
where it was claimed by the family that the 
poison was carried to them through books 
from the library, but that was mere conjec- 
ture.” 

Miss Ellen M. Coe, librarian of the New 
York Free Circulating Library, says: “ The 
only case of infection known to us in the ten 
years since we opened our library is one 
where a somewhat alarming ulcerous skin 
disease attacked one of the librarians; this 
was plainly from the soiled book covers.” 

What means are adopted to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases? 

Have you any special arrangements with 
health officers? 

The most general plan adopted is that men- 
tioned by Dr. Poole at the close of his article 
[L. J. 4: 262] and which may be called “the 
Chicago plan.” 
officer 


The health 


notifies the library of all cases of contagious 


This is as follows: 
disease, and books are not loaned to residents 
in such houses until notice is received that all 
danger is passed. All books returned which 
have been exposed to infection are disinfected 
or destroyed before they are replaced on the 
shelves of the library. 

that this 
plan is regularly followed in their libraries. 
In one city, there being no efficient Board of 


Twenty-three librarians report 


Health, an arrangement has been made with 
the physicians to report direct to the library, 
and one library receives reports from either 
health officers or physicians. Another libra- 
rian says: “Health officers sometimes re- 
port.” Seven depend on report from the book 
borrower. Eleven report no special arrange- 
ment, and “When there is an 


epidemic we stop circulation.” In several 


one says: 





cases the regulations of the library contain a 
clause requiring notification from the reader. 
The following from the by-laws of the Chicago 
Public Library is a sample of such regula 
tions: “Itshall be the duty of all persons 
having the privileges of the library to notify 
the 
tagious disease in their residences or families, 


librarian of the existence of any con 
and for failure to do so their privileges may 
be declared forfeited by the Board.” One 
librarian, who followed “the Chicago plan” 
for three years, reports: “The conjunction 
of books and contagious disease happened so 
rarely, however, that the reports were finally 
discontinued.” 

In six cases special blanks used for notifi- 
cation have been sent to me, and some libra 
rians speak of notices which are posted in the 
delivery room. 

Do you disinfect books ‘returned yourself 
or is it done by the health authorities ? 

How is this done? By sulphur, hot air, or 
otherwise ? 

Twelve librarians report that disinfection 
health 


library, and 4 


is always done by the Officers, 10 
that it is always done at the 
that it is done byeither. Three simply report 
that it is done before the book is 
At 2 libraries the book is destroyed and fine 


received and 


returned 


remitted, at 1 the book is not 
borrower is required to pay for it. At Brad 
ford, England, the book is taken to the fever 
hospital for use there, the sanitary committee 
paying the value of the book. 

The 


follows: 


method of disinfection used is as 
Sulphur fumes 13, hot air §, 
light 1, fresh air 1, vapor of carbolic acid in 
heated to 100 or 


At 9 libraries it is considered so 


sun 
an air-proof oven 120 
degrees I. 
difficult to disinfect thoroughly that the books 
are destroyed by burning or otherwise. One 
librarian reports “Serious cases destroyed 
and mild disinfected. ” 

Miss Coe says, “ We also use a liquid dis 
infectant to sprinkle the paper removed from 
the books as it accumulates in some 
quantity before it The 
floors of reading rooms and waiting rooms are 
Disinfectant 


covers), 
can be removed. 
sprinkled at least once a day. 
is used in the cleaning water and of course in 
































also for the 


all basins and closets constantly, 


hand-bathing of the assistants. ” 
Miss H. P. James, of the Osterhout Free 
“We disinfect 


Library, reports: books our 


selves with sulphur. A large piece is put on 
book 
im and both are 
The 

‘ 


sulphur of course is consumed, but the per- 


a plate of tin, set on fire, the s placed 


upright and open near 


covered by a tight box for a day or two. 


fume remains 

Mr. James Bain, jr., of the Toronto Publi 
Library, where now the health officers destroy 
lit ks fot 1 in h > er ~] ir ted 
all DOOKS found in houses reported iniected, 
says, “ Have the whole question of disinfec 
tion under consideration.” 


What diseases are considered contagious 

in your city? 
Thirteen do not answer this question. 

Many of the others only answer partially, giv- 


ing a brief list, and adding “etc.” This will 


account for the small numbers attached to 
such diseases as cholera, yellow fever, etc. 
Twenty-eight mention scarlet fever, 28 diph- 
theria, 27 small pox, 11 measles, 11 typhoid 


membraneous croup, 


fever, 5 typhus fever, 3 
3 scarlatina, 3 cholera, 2 chicken pox, 2 whoop- 
ing cough, 1 each 


glanders, yellow iever, ery 


sipelas, itch, pneumonia, rétheln, mumps, in- 


fluenza. One says “all zymotic diseases.” 


The English “ Infectious disease (notification 
act, 1889,” under which the English libraries 
work, specifies a long list of diseases, includ 
ing all fevers. A circular from the Bootle 
Free Public Library gives a list of fevers by 
name. 

Have you any medical opinions to quote 

C: V. Chapin, M. D., Supt. of Health, 
Providence, R. I., writes to Mr. Foster as fol- 
lows :— “In reply to your inquiry in regard 
to the Public Library and infectious diseases, 
I would say that I have never known, in my 
own experience, diseases to be transmitted by 
means of library books. Nevertheless there 
is no question that such is possible and is 
quite likely to occur, if no 


taken. 


precautions are 


Certainly no books should be issued 
to a family in which there is a case of conta 
gious disease, and none should be received 


from such a family until disinfected. How 


to disinfect is a problem which has not been 


JONES. 





satisfactorily solved. At present dry heat is 


the only agent that we can employ, and this 


often with the greatest care injures the books, 


if the disinfection be thorough Disinfection 


by this agent can only be properly accom 


i 
plished in an oven with a thermometer at 


tached, and ought to be done by the sanitary 


authority 


Miss H. P. James says: —“ The physicians 


thought it a good plan to be on the safe side, 


} 


but 1 do not remember th: } 


at any of them felt 


} r 


n danger of contagion from the 


there was muc g 


books.” 


Mr. (¢ Evans, Public Library, Indianapo 
lis, Ind., says: —“ Physicians generally hold 


a different opinion from librarians, but | have 


never known one wh 


» COUld Specily any par 


ticular case in support of his belief, either 


from books or from practical experience.” 


Miss A. L. Hayward, Public Library, Cam 


bridge, Mass., says: —* Physicians have told 


us that scarlet fever is given by the particles 
of skin dropping from convalescent patients, 
and that therefore there was most danger of 
books giving this disease. ” 


Mr. J. N 
‘A tew 


Larned, Buttalo Library, writes 
matter 


months ago our rule in this 
called in question, and I 


was procured the 


a dozen of the leading physicians 


Most of them sus 


opinions ol 
of the city on the subject. 


tained our action [stopping circulation and 


destruction of books returned], but they dif- 


fered quite widely in their several estimates 


of the canger to be ap] rehended some 
thought disinfection sufficient; but those who 


evidently had studied the matter most care- 
ol the exposed books 
We have no 


arrangement with the health authorities for 


fully found the burning 
precaut on 


none too serious a 


having cases of contagious disease reported 


to us. I think we Ought to have it, ana we 
probably shall 

Dr. G: E. Wire, librarian of the Medical 
Dept. of the Newberry Library, say These 
diseases are not contagious at all periods ol 


their existence, and in their worst stages there 


ittendants 


into extremes as do 


is no reading done 


nati ts 
£ by atient I 


i 
UI course if you really go 


the bacteriologists, there would be no chance 


for any one to live; germs would be all-power- 
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ful and everywhere. But the human race has 
survived thousands of years before disease 
germs were thought of and still survives, 
despite the germ theorists. ” 

Dr. L. H. Pratt 


Library, Baltimore, says: “ The whole sub- 


Steiner, Enoch Free 
ject of disinfection is treated at length and in 
a very practical way, by writers in the Trans- 
Health Asso- 
refer for 


actions of the American Public 


ciation, to whose papers I would 
further information. ” 

The following is a bibliography of the sub- 
ject so far as contained in English and Ameri- 
can library publications. I have not been able 


to obtain access to the Transactions of the 
L. A. U. K. later than the sixth meeting. 
23-24. 


at New York conference. 


irnal, 2 Brief discussion 


Library }\« 

4: 258-262. Dr. Poole’s paper. 
7: 234. Extract from report of Chicago 
Public Library. “ During the recent severe 
scourge no case of transmission of 
the disease was traced to a library book, and 


no suspicion was raised that it had occurred.” 
8: 330-7. By C: A. Cutter. 
11: 123-4. Report of State Board of Health 


of Iowa that no case of conveyance of conta 
gious disease by second-hand school books 
had been found. 

11: 166-7. Persons imagine diseases of 
which they read. 

13: 105 -6 
of disinfection by means of carbolic acid used 
at Sheffield, England. 


10: 350 


Description of oven and process 


A number of medical opinions. 


Library chronicle, s: 24. Methods of 


pre- 
caution adopted at Bradford, England. 


Library, 1: 171. “ The free library and its 


books are the last sources from which infec- 


tion is to be feared.” This statement is based 


on the strictness of the English laws regard- 


ing infectious diseases. 


2: 442. At Derby, England, “a list of in- 
fected houses is supplied to the library 
weekly.” 

2: 443. At Plymouth, England, the lending 


department was closed for nearly six months 
during prevalence of a scarlet fever epidemic 
in 1839-90 

Public libraries, 3d 


Greenwood, T ed., 






1890, p. 493-5. Speaking of the carrying of 
disease by books he says: — “ The statement 
is monstrously untrue, and invariably ema 
nates from the avowed enemies of these in 
stitutions.” He 


hibition of 


advocates precaution, 


require d 


pro- 
notincation, 


used at 


circulation, 
disinfection. Describes 


Sheffield, 


apparatus 
which is 
A sketch 


iron, with 


Dundee, and Preston, 


recommended as simplest and best. 
is given. It is a case of thin sheet 


perforated shelves. Compound sulphurous 
acid is burned in a small lamp. 


The 


authorities cited above, as well as 


conclusion to be drawn from the 
the whole 
tone of the repl es received, seems to be 
this : — No librarian actually knows of a case 
of contagious disease being carried by a book 
either to a reader or library attendant, that 
cited by Miss Coe alone excepted, and this 


what is usually considered 


The medical authorities 


is not a case of 
contagious disease. 
I most of 


are divided in their opinions, but 


those consulted consider that the danger of 


contagion through books is slight. 


What is our duty then as librarians, care 


ful of the health of our readers? It seems to 


be this : — Prohibition of circulation to houses 


where contagious diseases exist, and either 


disinfection or destruction of books returned 
} 


such houses. For obtaining a list of 
infected houses the 


from 
best method seems to be 
from the board of 


to request notincation 


health or other health officers of the city or 
town, and in absence of such officers to make 
arrangements with physicians to send notice 
direct to the library In either case the 
library would usually furnish addressed pos 
tal cards for such notification. As to whether 
books ould be 


stroyed, that can wisely be left to the opinion 


returned s| disinfected or de 


of the board of health or other competent 


local authority. Destruction is certainly the 
the difficulty of opening a 
of every leaf shall be 


safer, because of 
book so that the surface 
exposed to the disinfecting process. These 
precautions are recommended not because the 
danger is considered great, but to prevent all 
possible chance of contagion, and toallay the 
fears of unduly sensitive persons, of whom 


there are so many in every community. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR PUBLIC 
BY W: E. FOSTER, LIBRARIAN OI 


HE rise of the public library system both 


in this country and Great Britain, during 


the past half-century, has been almost coin- 
cident with the very noteworthy reéxamina 
tion of every phase of social economy now 
so powerfully influencing the thought of the 
world. In this discussion the contributions 
of Kaufmann, of Fawcett, of Graham, of 
Jevons, and above all, of Herbert Spencer, 
have been more than influential — they have 


been almost epoch-making—and whatever 


view one may hold in regard to the social 
question, in its various phases, one cannot 
fail to acknowledge the deep debt which we 
owe to these profound thinkers 

No book, from Mr. Spencer’s point of view, 
which has appeared within recent years, is 
worthy of a wider reading than the volume 
entitled “A plea for liberty; an argument 
against socialism and socialistic legislation,” 
which appeared about the beginning of the 
present year. In it thirteen writers, whose 
point of view is very nearly identical, have 
discussed in successive chapters such topics 
as postal communication, electric communi 
cation, investment, improvement of working 
men’s homes, free libraries, education, and 
other subjects, in their relation to the ques 


tion, “‘ What action shall the State take in re- 


gard to them?” The underlying purpose of 
the book is thus expressed in the words of 
Mr. Mackay, the editor of the volume : —“ If 


the view set out in this volume is at all cor 

rect, it is very necessary that men shoul 

abandon the policy of indifference, and that 
g 


they should do something to enlarge the 
atmosphere of lil ] 


erty. his is to be accom 
plished not by reckless and revolutionary 
methods, but rather by a resolute resistance 
to new encroachment and by patient and 
statesmanlike endeavor to remove wherevet 
practicable the restraints of regulation, and 
to give full play over a larger area to the 
creative forces of liberty, for liberty is the 


condition precedent to all solution of human 





FOSTER. 





SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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H PROVIDI E I I ARY 
aif ty = el sa statement of the 
case wi h must owert y appeal \ ull 
thinking men, and lead them to reéxamine, at 
least, the pi cipl mn Ww tat port 
of the various inst tions rete to is 
bas 

In su a spir 1 reéxaminatior the argu 
ment tor pi s por ol pu iries 
must be regarded as entirely gern e to the 
objects which the Ame Ca ] \ ( 
ition has at heart In such a spi eS. 
ent paper proposes weigh once 1 e the 
principles which unde our Ameri rary 
system, and the considerations brought for 


ward by Mr. O’Brien in the chapter devoted 
to “ Free libraries” in the volume referre 
The half-century of discussion of “socialism 


and socialistic legislation” already reterre¢ 


to has made few things so clear as the fact 
that the arguments employed on any sul t 

social subjects in particular — are weakened 
in almost the 
allowed to be 
feeling It mus 





unfortunate that 





most emphati 


gene rally h gh level of calm and un mpassionea 


| the larger portion of 


argument, aracts 


the book. Whether this is to be explained on 
the basis of the apocrypha legal maxim, 
‘When you have no ca e, al us¢ you! Oppo 
nent,” or whether Mr. O’Brien entered the lists 


fresh from some too recent participation in a 


personal contest over the question, we do not 
undertake to inquire. The tact remains that 


not only do the writers of the other cha} ters 
of the book appear from a caretul reading 


. 64 1, : 
State their arguments more etiectively, t 


that the reader is also impressed with the fa 
that they have a case w 1imits ol n ‘ 
effective argument 
Let us glance iccession at the pe t 
which Mr. O’Brien has aimed to make They 
’ ‘ 
may be grouped in general under two heads, 


first, those which relate to the in 
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O’Brien’s view) inflicted on the individual 


user of a free library from having it aided by 
and second, those which relate 
Mr. O'Brien's 


The former is 


public support, 
to the tax-payer’s grievance (in 
view) in helping to support it 

of the question most ger- 


~~ 


book, and 


of course the side 


mane to the general purpose of the 


it is therefore an occasion for surprise to 
notice thatin Mr. O’Brien’s enumeration of 
arguments those coming under the other 
class outnumber it in the ratio of six to one. 


First of all, to use Mr. O’Brien’s own language, 


is “the argument that if readers were left to 


pay for their own books, not only would books 


be more valued, but the moral discipline 


involved in the small personal sacrifice 


incurred by for such a 
would do infinitely more good 


saving purpose 
than any amount 
of culture obtained at other people’s expense.” 
And he takes occasion to suggest that * 


POSSle 


bly the advocates of literary pauperism will 


littl 


we are not familiar with the train of reasoning 


see force in” this argument. Possibly; 


which leads to an advocacy of “literary pau- 
For ourselves, we have been accus- 
the Mr. 


O’Brien’s chapter, to attach exceptional impor 


perism.” 


tomed, long before appearance of 


tance to the principle which he has here indi- 
cated, somewhat awkwardly, to be sure. 


There can be no doubt that the appreciation 
of any object is in almost the exact ratio of 
the effort expended to procure it. This is 
American 
had 


occasion to rejoice at seeing a taste not only 


and librarians — in 


why teachers 
communities, at least—have so often 
for reading, but for owning books inspired in 
a young man or woman by access to a noble 
collection of books for the use of the public. 
books,” we 


of a collection so owned are 


For “own say; but the limits 
too soon reached 
in the case of even the best-endowed pockets 


Were the 


teacher who takes an interest in the reading 


of individual readers. intelligent 


and intellectual growth of the pupils, from the 


various walks in life represented in our 
schools, to find a pupil whose interest in pur- 
suing further some lines of thought therein 


suggested, extended no further than to the 


books at home on his own book-shelf, we can- 


not doubt that it would give occasion to ques- 
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tion the efficacy of the teaching imparted. Mr 
O’Brien’s objection to the enjoyment of these 
reservoirs of enlightenment, by a portion of 
the the 


whole 


community, where community as a 


Is respons ble for their Support, is as ul 
that he would do well 


not to walk abroad at night by the light of the 


a man should be told 


public street lamps, but rather enjoy the light 
The latter is 
Mr 


likely to persuade us that it 


kindled in his own hous« cer- 


tainly important, but not even O’Brien’s 


reasoning 1s pre 


cludes the former. Mr. O’Brien, in the sec 
ond place, deeply feels for the reader who, in 
being brought in contact with the benefits of 
the library, is, he thinks, subjected to a wrong 


system of education. To quote his language 





“Justat the time when a child is beginning 
to form his tastes, just at the period when the 
daily habituation to the simple duties of farm 
life 


health and practical knowledge, he is taken 


would lay the foundation both of sound 


out of the parent’s control, and subjected to a 


mind-destroying, cramming process, which 
; 


excludes practical knowledge and creates a 


dislike for all serious study.” One is com- 
extraordinary deliver- 


pelled on reading this 


ance to cast one’s eye to the heading at the 
top of the page, “Free Libraries,” and 
ask what this formidable indictment — not one 


count in which has any bearing on libraries - 


can mean in this connection. The only con- 


clusion possible is that it was written with a 

view to appearing in some other chapter of 
the book. 

But Mr manifested 

} 


also for the tax-payer who unites in the pub 


O’Brien’s concern is 


lic support of the library. If we understand 
him correctly, his contention is that the enor 


mity of this tax consists largely in the repre- 


hensible nature —as represented in his pages 
—of the institution itself. For from this 


short chapter one gradually frames a picture 
of the free library as a place which tramps 


frequent for sleeping off the effects of d 


iISSI- 
pation; as a place used by commercial trav- 
ellers for exhibiting their samples; as a place 
from which in one instance “a respectable 


thief took away £2 worth of books”; asa | lace 


used in an almost exclusive degree for read 


ing fiction; as a place where the time pre- 
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its of a statement of an isolated occurrence and an this kind can be charged in the first instance 
vrong inference that it is anecessarily characterist for fourteen days a1 then renewed, making 
lage and inherent quality of the institution in ques twenty-eight davs in al still others for 


nning tion. Were this latter true, then we might a longer period It can t ufter bein 


n the well cry out for abolish 








sound very same three things respectively are taken out again after remaining « S ves 
taken known at some time to have been done In twenty-four hours, for another twenty-eight 
ltoa the last three of these counts, however, we days’ use by the same reader The anr 
vhich have only Mr. O’Brien’s assert s as the report of an American iry whicl 
tes a basis, and we are obl ged to add ilso that before us Contains a case it point Speak ng 
com even these are found to be conflicting. On of Bryce “American Commonwealth, t 
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ith a rence for a reader to wait for months before oped through, like a novel,” the statement is 
er of he can get the novel he wants!” On page added that “sucha record, for a book like 
333, after quoting, from the annual report of this, constantly in the hands of readers, may 
ested one of the English libraries, the statement as be contrasted with the more t en times 
pub to the use of works of fiction, nothing but a greater number of tim that some work of 
stand resort to italics can sufficiently emphasize his fiction might be read through, returned, and 


i 
enor lamentation that “ te more instructive books taken out again, requiring but a part of a day’s 
epre in the other classes circulate only once during attention.” In fact, tor is very likely to be 


ages the same period.” Mr. O'Brien is not the the ¢ofa/ number of ies Possible in the case 


this only observer who has failed always to of seven copies ol this book, while 7 wi 
observe, when commenting upon percentages probably fall far short of the total p é 
of fiction, that “any book requiring serious ssues of the same mber of c of a story 
study cannot be galloped through, like a_ like “* The Wreck of the Grosvenor \gain, 


novel, in the week or fourteen days allowed Mr. O’Brien not only tel is that “a free 





for use,” yet who would have believed library favors ome sfectal section of the 


table that “‘out of his own mouth ” would he be so community” at the expense of all the rest, 
place completely answered, for this remark, as well it throughout ; chapter recurs again and 
read as the one which it answers, is found in his again to the case of the “ workingman.” On 






decidedly interesting chapter (p. 348). But page 330, for instance, we are solemnly told 
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“If the workingman cannot come by his 
books honestly, let him wait until he can.” 
This is indeed somewhat summary, particu- 
larly when, being interpreted, it is found to 
mean, Let there be no free libraries supported 
by the public. And yet, on page 344, with 
no less certainty, we are assured that “there 
is little doubt that at least forty-nine out of 
every fifty workingmen have no _ interest 
whatever in these institutions.” 

Where the deliverances from one and the 
same source are so contradictory, the impar- 
tial inquirer will doubtless feel like looking 
for some other source of information. From 
the materials accessible to the present writer 
in regard to American libraries — and the new 
edition of Mr. Greenwood’s “ Public libra- 
ries appears to tell the same tale in regard 
to Great Britain—the interest of working- 
men in the opportunities afforded by public 
libraries is everywhere emphatically shown; 
but he who sets out with the purpose of 
showing that there is any one exclusive class 
to whom the public library is of service and 
to no other—be that class workingmen, or 
students, or manufacturers, or scientists — 
will find the facts singularly obstinate and 
unresponsive to his purpose. The truth 
is— Mr. O’Brien’s confident assertion to the 
contrary —that there is no more “universal” 
and non-partisan institution than a public 
library. This is undoubtedly the highest 
among its several claims to public support. 
Few among the objects to which the public 
funds have been appropriated, in American 
cities, have met with so hearty and unques- 
tioning approval as public parks, and it is 
ght that it should be so. Yet there are 
whole classes in every community who not 


r 


only never do enjoy the public parks, but 
never care to enjoy them. Even the public 
schools are for a certain fraction of the 
population only—the younger portion. In 
contrast with both these, the public library 
extends its resources to the children and the 
adults alike, and contains materials indis- 
pensable to each alike. Perhaps, however, 
the fundamentally important question of uni- 
versality, in the sense of non-partisanship, is 
one which is seldom appreciated in its full 
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force, as applied to a public library. An 
independent position, one entirely free from 
bias, a non-partisan attitude, in fact, is an 
ideal repeatedly set before the conductors of 
a school or a newspaper. In both these 
cases, however, there is too often an element 
of practical difficulty in carrying these praise- 
worthy intentions into practice, which is 
almost completely wanting in the case of a 
public library. The policy of the latter is, in 
its very essence, catholic. It places on its 
shelves the volumes which represent, not one 
side, but both, or rather all sides of any sub- 
ject on which the sentiment of the public 
divides ; and thus, whether the user be Demo- 
crat or Republican, protectionist or free 
trader, Catholic or Protestant, the aspect 
which this collection of books presents to 
him is no less free and uncircumscribed than 
the illimitable air. 

Again, it is important that the relation of a 
public library to the question of entertain- 


ment should be clearly understood. Enter 


+ 


tainment is not an element totally foreign to 
the purposes of a public library — the same 
pur] j 


kind of public benefit accrues in this case as 
in the case of public parks — but in the light 
of the infinitely more important functions 
which it renders, this must of necessity occupy 
a subordinate place. The primary function 
of a library is to render a service, to supply a 
need, to respond toademand. In this respect 
its value to the community is of the same 
description as the postal system, the bank at 
which one may cash a check, or the reservoir 
from which one may “turn on” a supply of 
water. 

One of the points which Mr. O’Brien aims 
to make, and which proceeds from a manifest 
confusion of thought, can be appropriately 
noticed here. His contention is that a public 
library is for the “class” who may be desig- 
nated “ book-readers,” that these form but a 
small percentage of any community, and that 
therefore itis obviously wrong that the library 
should receive public support. This is ingen- 
ious, as is also his eloquent, though somewhat 
contemptuous setting of their supposed special 
needs over against those of others. “Are 
theatre-goers, lovers of cricket, bicyclists, 
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the higher class of reading was congenial, 


this would be the case. Nor shouid we 
forget that the ground of distinction between 
a “public” library and any other, as the 
library of a scientific society, a debating 
society, a theological school, or a teachers’ 
club, is that its constituency is not thus 
limited to a selected class, but is broad as 
humanity itself, with all its enormous inequal- 
ities of condition, taste, and mental growth. 
Like a mirror, therefore, the recorded classi- 
fied circulation reflects this variety. Even 
with this apparently almost unmanageable un- 
evenness, appreciable improvement in stand- 
ards of reading is by no means an unknown 
experience. There lies before the writer, for 
instance, a library report which is able to 
make such a statement as this: “The fiction 
percentages of the seven successive years, 
beginning with 1883 and ending with 1889, 
show an uninterrupted decline, as follows: 
70+, 66+, 62+, 614+, 58+, 57+, 56+.” But 
it must be remembered also that figures such 
as these, though they may tell a part, and a 
very gratifying part, of the advances which 
individual readers have been helped to make, 
fall very far short of expressing the whole. 
It would be entirely possible for individual 
after individual thus to advance from good to 
better, and from better to best, and yet the 
figures which express the aggregate use of 
the year remain Stationary (or even retro- 
rrade), because the constituency of a public 
brary (particularly in a large city) is all the 
time being reénforced by new readers. And 
these new readers comprise both those who 
are children in age and those who are chil- 
dren in mental growth, who begin at the foot. 
When, therefore, there is anything more than 
a preserving of a uniform level—as in the 
noteworthy figures above quoted —it stands 
for a very striking advance indeed, on the 
part of a very large portion of the community. 
Probably every librarian in charge of a public 
library in a large city has had an opportunity 
of observing these advances in innumerable 
individual instances. And this class of re- 
sults, while distinctly following the “order of 
nature,” does not by any means come about 
through a view of library administration which 


regards either books, readers, or librarian as 
inert masses. Much of it is the result of 
individual interest expressed by the librarian 
in some reader, whose mind receives an 
awakening impulse. 

More than one well authenticated instance 
exists of an individual beginning life as a 
newsboy or an elevator-boy, and through his 
use of a public library finding his intellectual 
powers unfolding until he has entered one of 
the learned protessions. The relation of the 
library system to the school system opens an 
almost boundless field of thought, and it is a 
fact of deep significance that the profound 
principle involved in it, after having engaged 
the attention of English and American libra 
rians for years, has been recognized in the edu- 
cational steps recently taken by the government 
of Japan, where the two systems are placed on 
a plane of equality. In the experience of one 
of the American libraries already referred to, 
almost the chief hope of the library for the 
future is placed upon “a class of readers,” 
every year largely increasing in numbers, who 
comprise the “graduates from the various 
institutions of learning" in the city, and 
reading” “may 


5S 





whose “lines of stud; 
be characterized as a carrying forward of 
those impulses in the direction of right read 


ing which were received in school and col- 


lege.” The library has a no less direct rela- 
tion to the needs and ambitions of those who 
have received the invaluable training of “the 
practical duties of the world,” to use Mr 
O’Brien’s phrase, and it responds with equal 
readiness to these. There is concentrated in 


the contemptuous phrase, “ book-learning,” a 


L 


popular judgment of condemnation which 
for the most part just, on the spurious variety 
of knowledge which knows the expression of 
certain principles in books, but knows noth- 
ing of their practical embodiment in the life 
and work of this world. We are glad to ob- 
serve that Mr. O’Brien’s antipathy to this 
pseudo-knowledge is almost as profound as 
our own, but his expression of it seems singu- 
larly out of place in a philippic against public 
libraries; for one will seek far before finding 
an institution more perfectly suited to be a 
corrective of such a tendency than the mod- 
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ature, all refining influences, and find little 
pleasure in anything,” except stolid amassing 
of wealth 

A few additional points remain to be noted. 
It is an entirely pertinent question whether 
every public library in England and America 
improves its high privilege, uses to the full 
the peculiar opportunities open to it, places 
itself in close communication with the pub- 
lic school system, with the university exten- 
sion movement, and with the influences con- 
tinually at work in industrial and artistic 
development. And we need not hesitate to 
answer in the negative. Yet the significant 
fact is, that everywhere the tendency is in 
this direction with a stronger and stronger 
momentum. * advance made in this coun- 


; " ! . } 
thin the last decade even, in this direc- 





try, Ww 
tion, is among the most striking phenomena 
of the time ; and no less striking is the almost 
overwhelming percentage of the body of libra- 
rians in this country whose entrance upon the 
work from a deep-seated love for it, rather 
than as furnishing a means of livelihood, sup- 
plies one of the strongest guarantees against 
the invasion of the periunctory Spirit in the 
future. Again, it is equally pertinent to ask 
whether, granted that the benefits of such an 
institution as the public library are unques- 
tioned, dependence may not be placed on 
funds entirely unconnected with those of the 
public, for its support. It would ill become 
the citizen of a country where private munifi- 
cence has accomplished so much in channels 
of public spirit, to overlook these noble 
memorials of enlightened private action. Yet 





it remains true, nevertheless, that were 
dependence to be placed on these alone,a 
map of the country on which public libraries 
should be dotted down would show as partial 
and inadequate a supply furnished to the com- 
munity, as the very instructive “annual rain- 
fall map” published by the government shows 
in the matter of rain. What we are accus- 
tomed, in the eastern portion of this country, 
to consider the rain —in its universal benefi- 
cent service and in its indispensableness — 
that also is to be associated with the “reser- 
voirs ” comprised in these public collections 


of books. For, after all, valuable as are the 
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books themselves, even in their material 
aspect, as pieces of handiwork, still more in 
the specific items of information and admoni- 
tion contained in them, yet in the deeper view 
these are but symbols of their real signifi- 


cance and service. To place one’s self ir 
communication with them, as contained in 
these libraries, is to bring ourselves in con- 
tact with the stored-up thought of the world 
thus far. We have just adverted to the fun- 
damental bearing which this has upon the 
deeper or spiritual side of man’s life. But 
the two-sided character of these collections 
of books follows us even here, for their indis- 
pensableness in the material point of view is 
almost as striking, and this, not only whether 
we consider the statesman planning measures 
lecting to inform 





of public weal, while 


himself of the recorded conditions which 


necessarily must determine such measures; 
or whether it be the inventor spending long 
years of his too brief life in perfecting a 
machine which his consultation of the recorded 
patents would have shown him some one else 
had anticipated him in thinking out; or 
whether it be the day laborer submitting with- 
out an effort to violations of his rights, which 
he recorded statutes would 


have shown him he had a remedy for. 


a single glance at t 


How like ali this is to the supposed state 
of things which one of the most suggestive 
writers of our day has thus expressed: “ Our 
early voyagers are dead: not a plank remains 
of the old ships that first essayed unknown 
waters; the sea retains no track; and were it 
not for the history of these voyages contained 
in charts, in chronicles, 7# hoarded lore of all 
kinds, each voyager, though he were to start 

, , 


with all the aids of advanced civilization,” 
would be in the helpless position of the earli 
est voyager. 

Once more, each reader of the strongly 
written book which we have been con 
sidering should ask the question for him 
self, whether all of the various propositions 
maintained therein necessarily stand or fall 
together. Because the compiler has chosen 
to bracket together two such headings as 
‘Free libraries ” and “ The state and electri- 
cal distribution,” it certainly does not follow 
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that the argument which carries conviction in 
the one case must in the other also. We shall 
not be suspected of having our judgment in 
this regard swayed by the natural weakness 
with which, to use Mr. O’Brien’s illustration, 
the shoemaker is inclined to think that “there 
is nothing like leather,” if we suggest, what 
the public at large in this country is very 
plainly persuaded of, that, for one person who 
has appreciated the need for public action in 
the latter case there are thousands in the 
former. The writer lives in a city in which 
for more than eleven years the public library 
was administered by funds not in the least 
degree derived from municipal appropriations 


Yet the character of its service to the pul 


had so widely impressed itself upon the com 
munity that, largely from sources outside of 
the library board, a movement arose for recog 
nizing the closeness of the relation, by public 


support. A report by a committee of the city 
government, recommending this course, sign 


= ’ i 


ficantly declares: “ Your committee are unar 


mously of the opinion that this public library, 
lread tam tn ol ty ca ee 
aireaqay e@€xisting in tne ¢ Vy. IS a uselIul and a 


necessary adjunct to the educational system 


sustained by tl ty in its publ hool 


properly appeals to the treasury for an appro 
priation towards its support.” After eleven 
years’ opportunity for observation and com 
parison, such a judgment as this has the 
merit of deliberation and convictior 

It is true that by far the greater part of the 
considerations which lead the present writer 


to find Mr. O'Brien’s view untenable are 
drawn from observation and experience of 


cond 


itions existing in this country Yet it is 
to be noted that his position is also contested 
so far as Great Britain is conce . 
article in the March number of Zhe Library 
(of London), which shows, not only that our 
English cousins are fully able to take care of 


themselves, but also that on many of the 
questions of fact, about which his arguments 


turn, he is painfully wide of the mark. Few 


students of social conditions have left so note- 


FOSTER. 


worthy an impress on contemporary thor 





] 


as the late William Stanley Jevons. Of the 


free public library he held a view radically 


opposed to that of Mr. O’Brien, believing it 


to be “an engine for operating upon” the 
community, in ways at once protective and 
ennobling. As tot versality of its benef 
icent service, he was equally conv ed, 
declaring not only that “free libraries are 
engines for creating the habit and power of 
enjoving | o} lass literat re, and thus carry- 
ng forward the wor f t which is 
om! ( t prir * but also 
that they ar “ town ills police 
courts ! ) ‘ s neces 
sary t f of « ition.” + 
The exper { « commu! or one 
natior S repeat \ rviceabie t ‘ er 
but, after ‘ s t " ondit S W } 
Y t ¢f tern ‘ ‘ ver 
f a differ nwere to be reacl 
n this matter in Great Brita t we ] 
rem tr that for n America one 
of the } | t « ties f « f-] eT ‘ t 
keep alive t fting r rept t 
im the I 5 rt I nese t t I 
rhe future of t ( try, eve more than 
ts ist, W t nitt to the 
democra pl n government As is 
the peopl n the widest sense of t word 
so W the nati ie i I icter 
In the future, eve more t the past 
cr ty, nar vnes W €a ora r 
al ow star ot t et] will 
iless met w orre e ter ( color 
our nati te The lic ‘ d the 
‘ rary - tr ( owe! 
to the D eatre reate! 
heir ra ( ver r t te the lar 
guage of one of t ost thoughtful of ou 
men of letters \ t ! i mor 
in our Amer ( tie " 
rective ter 
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B* the beautiful law of compensation which 


rules the universe one is continually los- 


ing a certain good only to gain another, it 
le. In giving up 


> ‘> 


may be more or less desiral i 
reluctantly, for the first time since my con® 
nection with library work, the annual gather- 
ing of librarians at home, it was my good 
fortune to attend the meeting of the L. A. U 
K. in Nottingham and to see the interior 
workings of a few English and French 
libraries 

I readily assented to the request of our 
president that I should send for the con- 
ference a little account of my library obser- 
vations on this side, as it furnished an excel 
lent excuse for stealing the time from sight 
seeing to clarify my ideas by expressing 
them. I shall attempt no Gradgrind exhibi- 
tion of facts, only a record of impressions, 
realizing well that quite unconsciously I may 
be giv nga false color ng 

In the quaint old town of Canterbury 
where I lingered for several days, the cem- 
etery was pointed out by a cab driver with 
the remark that in this half lay the church- 
men and on the other side nonconformists. 
Quite hastily but perhaps naturally I rushed 
to the concluusion that this was a _ usual 
separation, and was indulging in some unchar- 
itable reflections, when the driver quietly 
added that this was the only churchyard of 
the kind he had ever seen. Now it is quite 
possible that I may more than once mistake 
the exception for the common custom, thus 
doing injustice to those who so kindly re- 
ceived me. My only comfort will be that 
others far wiser have done likewise. I was 
act ompanied by Miss Ada Bunnell, a recent 
graduate of the l.ibrary School, whose intel- 
ligent interest added much to my pleasure in 
making these visits. 

I was provided with a general letter of in- 
troduction from Mr. Dewey, which opened all 
doors and secured a most generous welcome. 


The whole management of the library was 
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set forth, and my desire for samples of blanks, 


etc., for the Library School collection was 
many times anticipated. Even in those few 
cases where I did not make myself known, 
but showed my interest by questions, my re- 
ception was most kind. (Were it not ungra- 
cious to single out individual names when all 
were so kind, I would mention Mr. Jenkinson, 
the librarian of Cambridge University library ; 
Mr. Borrajo, sub-librarian of the Guildhall; 
and Monsieur Ruelle of St. Geneviéve, Paris, 
who showed us special favor. With the lat- 
ter we conversed through the media of written 
English on our part, and on his, a slow and 
laborious speech, but it only served to accent- 
uate our hearty welcome from this most 
delightful old gentleman. I am quite safe in 
being personal, since Vol. 1 No. t is the only 
copy of the Library journal in the St. Gene- 
viéve.) From Miss James, a not unworthy 
namesake of our own beloved fellow-worker, 
I received in advance a pleasant invitation to 
the People’s palace library, of which she is 
librarian. 

In Paris I presented my letter at the 
American legation and received an introduc 
tion from the Hon. Whitelaw Reid to the 
director of the Bibliothéque Nationale. There 
we were putin charge of Monsieur Havet, the 
keeper of printed books, and later of the 
keeper of manuscripts, both speaking English 
fluently. The French secretary of the Ameri- 
can minister asked if I were the author of the 
“ American system of cataloging,” and I was 
forced to reply that I could only claim a simi- 
larity in name and the honor of an acquain- 
tance with my distinguished compatriot. 

Dr. Garnett, whom I expected to see where 
he used to sit in the centre of the great circu 
lar reading room of the British Museum like 
a spider in his web, I found instead ina pri- 
vate office reached by an electric button pressed 
in an inconspicuous part of the King’s library, 
having been recently promoted to the head- 
ship of the department of printed books. The 
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cent nt wO the tries ea ' : ea signs exhorting t onre 


most sh universities It was mv o% fortune oftentimes the subdued rustlit e © 
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Ladies are not admitted inthe evening. If I 
mistake not these hours compare favorably 
with those of American reference libraries. 

One serious obstacle to the pleasures of 
research is the time spent in waiting for books. 
My own experience is that one waits on an 
average forty minutes at the British Museum. 
I am told that at the Guildhall one can se- 
cure any book at five minutes’ notice, but I 
did not have the pleasure of verifying the 
statement by reading in that new and hand- 
some hall. 

The Bodleian, in which I am now writing, 
The 


charm of the university life hangs about the 


has by far the most attractive interior. 


beautiful roof, the red-gowned portraits, the 
broad alcoves, and the ivy-circled windows; 
and the spirit of “ peace, beauty, and leisure ” 


wraps it about like a garment. 


FREE LIBRARIES. 

The free library movement in Great Britain, 
dating from 1850, when Mr. Ewart put through 
Parliament the Public Libraries Act, has made 


Like 


our own country, the metropolis is far behind 


most rapid progress within a few years. 


the large towns in providing library privileges, 
but it is rapidly coming to the front. A pe 
culiarity of many library buildings in London 
is that they are provided with a residence for 
the librarian. 

I saw no covered books, and to my surprise, 
even in the smaller libraries it was not un- 
common to find the call numbers gilded on 
the backs. 


readers’ tickets are issued to ratg-payers and 


In a majority of these libraries 
their families. All others must secure a rate- 
payer as guarantee, or deposit a sum of money, 
usually tos. A delivery room with stack ad- 
joining, a news room for daily and weekly. 
papers, and a reference department, contain 
ing also the monthlies, are regular features. 


A boy s’ 


and at 


room is carried on at Manchester 


Chelsea with most gratifying results. 

I was able to visit only two of the large 
public libraries, Birmingham and Nottingham ; 
The 


Nottingham lil rary, under Mr. J. Potter Bris- 


these are doing a magnificent work. 


coe, has a central library and 11 branches, 


one of them a children’s library. It contains 





69,000 volumes in all, issues 433,000 books 
yearly, and has an attendance of 1,790,000, a 
daily average attendance of 6,000. 


CATALOGS AND CLASSIFICATION. 


The British Museum form of catalog is 
almost universal in England. It may be seen 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York, and so far as I knowin no 
other America. It 
large blank folio volumes provided at inter- 
The 


catalog slips, either printed or written on thin 


place in consists of 


vals with guards like a scrap beok. 


paper, are pasted by two edges upon the book, 
and when a rearrangement 
“lifted” by a knife 
to make room for new slips. 


IS necessary, are 


paper and remounted 


In the Bodleian 
library this is done very deftly and rapidly by 


boys. It is quite obvious that it involves 


more labor than the slipping of cards once for 


,r 
I 

all into a drawer. On the other hand dupli 

cating processes can be used with thin slips. 


The two methods are about equally bulky 


see Library notes 1: 179-195). Of course 
the argument for this form is the greater ease 
of running the eye over a printed page than 
of handling cards in a drawer. , 

On trial the book form seemed very conve 
voluminous 


nient, case of 


authors, where the American card catalog has 


except in the 


a decided advantage if properly provided with 


guides 
scanned for 


Many pages of the book must be 
a particular entry, like Géthe; 
whereas the special guide-cards for Collected 
works, Biography, Criticism, or the colored 
cards used in some libraries, attract notice 
instantly. 

At the University library in Cambridge an 
ingenious device does away with some obje: 
tions to the book form. The sheets are not 
regularly bound, but are laced into the covers 
by pieces of cat-gut which pass above the mid- 
dle of each signature and are knotted on the 
This 


secures greater flexibility, and subjects or 


ouside of the cover at top and bottom. 


letters may be passed from one cover to an- 
other as the catalog grows. 

In some of the free libraries card catalogs 
are used. At the St. Martin’s free library, 
London, the books are cataloged on the type 
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ry of the K. must be sought er 
good effect In the Bibliothéque National “academies 
the public use for accessions since 1882 a Classification is a subject which has appat 
an ee lar to the | ta) , al ’ < toons Sila 
Cataiog similar to thc eyaen Catalog,a cde ently receive I ess atte an witl 
log is : es a és . ; 
5 scription of which was read by Mr. Cutter at us. Most libraries which we visited are clas 
e seen 


i the Lake George meeting (see Lidrary jou sified roughly on the shelves. t] public libra 
ion of , : , ; 
= mailto: 206-5). Substantially the same forn 











2 ally ime form is ries using a tter to denote the s, then 
im 20 used also in the Society Library, New York, figures in accession order rhe Bodleian li- 
ts ol i and is now being tried in Harvar College brary is the only exar ple which we fe ofa 
inter- The French catalog differs in hav ng three library closely classified on the shelve The 
rhe rows of cards instead of one Che official ata 9 Ss classe I rr oe numer ally 
n thin catalog is on cards. in drawers pon the wall, At the Guildha r here is a classified 
book, like the plan a opted for the New York otate care italog « t ecima sten subject 
lat library rhe Bonnange catalog cards. con in which the rary 1S specially rich, e. g. Lor 
unted sisting t « Is wit t } nges, t Owe ( ire further v n lhe « I n 
parts clampec together La x, were « sal ers ar t ¢ ( y lor the ir ypement of 
at the “ Library | i Paris I Cards, ar e press-marks « nx 

not see then 1 us I rij é é for use till the get time to re 
- “ “ Public libraries in the United States,” pt.1, arrange the shel rhe s g book pre 
adupi p. 558 of the British Museum, by which the book « i 

li 
slips Great saving of time and legibility issecured pacity is trebled (de cribe n Library notes, 
bulky ' : 

n many ranies by cutting uy ] e¢ ita 2 ) ) 1s most tere 9 ( genious 
ourse logs and regular lists of accessions. and inventior hough so heavily loaded, it works 
r ease mounting them for t | blic ca log Son vit} pertect ease 
> than America raries with limite f Ss, and 

; CHARGING SYSTEM 

nearly ail place them S in that category, 
av might profitably learn this lesson in « omy r} se of the tor very common In 
nous What is lost i: e0 s gained eg lity, circulating libraries It S< KNOW! n 
g has and uniformity is sacrificed for the sake. of America, prol y Owing to its trial and re 
1 witl ey tility There is great nger of 1 ction by Mr. W ‘ the Be | ( 
ist be gardiny the talog on h as a work of library, that a slight sketch of its w king 
Othe ; urt stead of a key to tl} contents of the ottere Ea book t rcul g depart 
ectet library, and of wasting on its elaboratior ment Is represent at the irging desk by a 
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more time, and therefore money. whicl ould be tiny book 7x2%x% cm., w I gee 
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most common use, though there are several 
variations. In some libraries the indicator is 
used only to show what books are in, as in 
Birmingham, where a burdensome ledger sys- 
tem is combined with it, and in the Chelsea 
free library, where a card system is used simi- 
lar to one popular in the United States, ¢. e. 
a book card arranged (1) by time, (2) by call 
number. In the latter library the indicator is 
used only for fiction. Indicators as a system 
of charging impressed me as inferior to the 
card methods, because slower, and becauss 


failing to show overdue books in a satisfactory 


manner. Their advantage is the saving of 
time spent by our method in looking for books 
already loaned to other readers. The use of 
an indicator or of the indicator principle, for 


the class fiction combined with a card system 
of charging, is worth consideration by American 
librarians. A working model of Cotgreave’s 
indicator, containing 1,000 numbers, will be in 
operation at the Library School during the 
coming winter, and can be studied there by any 
member of the A. L. A. A sample book and 
card will be shown at the California meeting. 

At the London institution a subscription 
library is used, a most ingenious and original 
system invented by the sublibrarian, Mr 
George Parr. It is a card system by which 
the reader’s time and book accounts are kept 
without stamping or writing, by means of 


arrangement, color, and a series of projections 


onthe cards. The trays area perfect Joseph’s 


coat of contrasting colors, and one gains an 


impression of extreme intricacy, but great 


speed is claimed for it. 






BOOK-BINDINGS. 


Those who are fond of handsome bindings 


can here delight their eyes in the most 
curious and costly that the art of the binder 


can devise or the purse of a sovereign com 
mand. In the King’s library at the British 


~ 


Museum, which is now open on alternate evs 





the Bibliothéque Nationale, are the finest dis 


plays. At Zaehnsdorf’s handsome show 


rooms in London I was allowed to handle 
some fine specimens of modern work. Ex 
actly what a Roxburghe binding is, seems to 
be a matter of dispute and uncertainty among 
American librarians, and since Roxburghe is 
distinctly an English binding and Zaehnsdorf 
contessedly he best | er in Englanc his 
definition is worth record. Roxburghe is a 
leather-backed book with lettering in a panel, 
having no corners, no bands, and no ornamen 
tation Cloth sides are trequent but not es 
sential he kind of leather makes no differ 
ence. Mr. Dewey has alluded to the exhibi 


tion of artistic book bindings at Nottinghan 


It contained among other treasures the three 
by Cobden-Sanders« vh were pictur 
the En h illustrated ma ne, Jan., 1891 
They were esp lly beautiful 


leaves nothin 


of women 


| 
the only represent 





most striking 


meeting 


TABULATED REPORTS OF STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY H. E. GREEN, CATALOGER 


[In arranging these reports I have quoted 
the words of the respective secretaries as far 
as possible. Some needed to be very much 
condensed, in which cases I had, of course, to 


use my own words. H. E. G.] 


WHEN AND WHERE ORGANIZED 
MAINE.— Augusta, March 19 
N. H.— Faby in’s, Sept 12 
Mass.— Boston, Nov. 13, 1590. 


1891 


1590 


IN THE BOSTON ATHENZUM. 


Conn.— New Haven, Feb. 23, 1891 

N. Y. State.— Albany, July 11, 1890 

N. Y. Lis. CLus.— Col. Coll., N. Y., June 18, 
1885 

New Jersey.— Trenton, Di 


PENN.—An attempt made to form an association 


c. 9, 15900. 
without success 
W ISCONSIN.— Madison, Feb. 11, 1801. 
Iowa.— Des Moines, Sept. 2, 18go. 


MICHIGAN.— Detroit, Sept. 1, 1891. 
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reports on an agreed plan. To seek to awaken 


the public to a new interest in libraries. 


MIcHIGAN.— No plans reported as yet 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


MAINE.— None 

N. H.— Whatever the Association accomplishes 
in the direction of a N. H. bibliography or other 
transactions of a permanent value or interest will 
be, according to the provisions of the act of 
incorporation, collected by the State librarian, 
and published as an appendix to his report to the 
Legislature. 

Mass.—An objectionable feature of this club 
is the exclusion of every one not directly con- 
nected with library work as librarian, assistant, or 
trustee, no matter how deep his interest in the 
good cause.* 

Conn.— None 

N. Y. StTaTe.—The State library system, ad- 
ministered through State officers 

N. Y. Lisp. Crun.—[The convivial element 
appears to be a special feature of this club, to 
judge from the reports of teas and entertainments 
by Messrs. Bowker and Ford, collations at Co 
lumbia College, etc.] The club not confined to 
New York city or State, but embraces libraries in 
the city and vicinity 

New Jersey.— None 

WISCONSIN.— None 

MICHIGAN.— None, as yet 

Iowa.— Several libraries not represented at 
the organization meeting sent members this year, 
paving their expenses. The librarians ask fora 
two days’ session Ihe President of the Associa- 


tion is a woman, as are most of the officers 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 


MAINE.— 2! 
N. H.—60? [The Secretary says about 60.] 
MASS.— 143 
CoNN.— 50 


N. Y. STATE.— 

N. Y. Lisp. CLus.— 121 
New JERSEY.— 60. 

W ISCONSIN.— 29 
lOWA.— 23 
MICHIGAN.— 37 


INTEREST TAKEN BY LIBRARIANS AND OUT- 
SIDERS. 


MAINE.— Interest very slight, as shown by 
membership 


*This mistake was corrected at the meeting held Dec. 16 
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N. H.— Members generally interested, though 
not many librarians among them 


terested ; not mucl 





Mass.— Librarians mostly 


effect apparently produced on outside public 


Conn.— Libraries of the State well represented 


at the May meeting; a number of outsiders came 
in. 

N. Y. STATE 

N. Y. Lis. CLus.— Members much interested ; 
have members in foreign countries: Boston, 
Chicago, and Rangoon, Burmah. Many outsiders 
members 

N. JERSEY.— Considerable interest manifested 
at the meetings 

WISCONSIN.— Leading citizens of the State 
interested in the Association 

Iowa.— Interest encouraging. Three members 
lib 


of the Association are trustees of raries 


RESULTS IN COMMUNITIES WHERE THE ASSOCIA 


rION HAS MET; NUMBER OF MEETINGS 


MAINE.— In most cases very slight; only one 
meeting 

N. H.— Three meetings 

Mass.— Five meetings to Sept. 30; not much 
effect as yet 

ConNn.— Two meetings; interest awakened in 
the Association 

N. Y. STATE.— Two? or three? 

N. Y. Liz. Crius.— Twenty-five meetings; 
increase of spirit of fraternity and coéperation. 


N. JERSEY.— Two meetings ; results yet to be 


seen 
W ISCONSIN.— One meeting; no special results 
Iowa.— Two meetings 4 decidedly greater 
interest in library matters and a better apprecia 


tion of dibrarianshif among leading men a 
women 

MICHIGAN.— No results reported as yet. One 
meeting. 


CONSTITUTIONS 


MAINE.— Printed in Lib. Journ., Apr., 1891, | 
114. 

N. H.— L. J., Feb., 1891, p. 50 

Mass.— L. J., Jan., 1891, p. 19. Amended cor 
stitution annexed 

Conn.— Annexed; condensed in L. J., March, 
1891, p. 81. 

N. Y. STATE.— L. J., July, 1890, p. 212. 

N. Y. Lis. Crus.—! J., Aug., 1885, orig. 
const. amended Feb., 1891. 

N. JERSEY.— L. J., Jan., 1891, p. 16. 

















bers 








WiIsconsin.— L. J., March, 1891, p. 51 


Iowa.— a ] . Jan » I Si, p 1d. 
MICHIGAN 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LIBRARY CLUI 


This organization shall be called “The Massa 


chusetts Library Club.’ 


Its object shall be to promote the library inter 





ests of the State of Massachusetts 


; Members. 


Any librarian, library assistant, or trustee of a 


library in the State of Massachusetts may become 


a member upon payment of the first annual assess 
ment, and remain a member as long as dues are 


paid. Any person eligible to membership may 
become a life member and be exempt from future 


annual assessments on the payment of $5.00 


The money received for life memberships shall be 
safely invested and only the interest shall be 


spent * 


4. Officer 
rhe officers of the club shall consist of a Presi 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a 


by ballot at the annual 


Treasure r,to be elec ted 
meeting, who shall together constitute the Execu 
tive Committee, and serve till their successors are 
chosen 


5. Meetings. 





There shall be two or more meeti1 
club in each year, one of which shall be the 
annual meeting to be held the first Wednesday in 
October, provided that the annual meeting shall | 
called to take place in some other month than 
October in any year when all the members of tl 
Executive Committee agree to the change 

6. Dues and Debts 

The annual assessment shall be fifty (so) cents 

No debt or obligation of any kind shall be con 
tracted by the club, or by any committee, officer, 


or member thereof on its behalf 
7. Amendments 
This constitution may be amended by three 


fourths vote of those present at any stated meet 


® Amended Dec. 16, by striking out the word ** first,’ 
adding the provision —‘‘Other persons interest r rary 
work may, with the consent of the Executive Committee, 


become members on the same terms.’ 


GREEN. 


ing, notice of the propos d change having been 


given in the call for the meeting 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONNECTICUT LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


This Ass ition shall be called the CONNECTI 


CUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


2 Obhvect 
} ; , ‘ 
Its obje i t mote ( i ter 
ests of the State of ¢ ‘ 
7 
? lem , 
Any pe sor te st ol t of the Asso 
at t ¢ ne am ber n payment t 
the Tr surer ea al assessme 


1 Presi Vice-Pre ts, a Secretar in 
Assistant Se etar inda'l surer,to be ected 
by ballot at tl annual meetir wh sha 
together cor ute the Executive Board, whict 
shall have pow to act for tl Association 
n intervals between its meet S 


There shall be not less t thre meetings 
ea year » be held in February, May, and 
October, at s lace is c te of t mem 
ber present at ich meet ma The 
meeting in February shall be the ar il meeting 


6. Dues and Debt 





The annual assessment shall be //ty ces No 
( ts or ol ition of a! kind shal! be acted 
by any ft Ass ation ss author 
zed bya € te f the Exe ] ard 

7 Imendmer 

Chis constitution may be amended by a three 
fourths vot f tl meml esent at any 
Stated meet t t the hang 
having been given t all for the meet 


CONSTITUTION Ol THE MICHIGAN LIBRARY 


Michigan Library Associat 


Its object shall be t romote the library inter 


ests of the State of Michigan 
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Members. 


Any person interested in advancing its object 
may become a member of this Association by vote 
of the Executive Board and payment to the Treas 


urer of the annual assessment 
4. Officers 

rhe officers of the Association shall consist of 

a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and 


a Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at the 


annual meetings, and who shall constitute the 
Executive Board, w shall have power to act 
for the Association in intervals between its meet 
ings 

5 Veetir 


here shall be one or more meetings each year, 


} 


the time and place of which shall be fixe 


Association or by the Executive Board, and ample 
notice of such time and place shall be furnished to 


each member 


officer, committee, or member of the Association 
shall incur any expense in its name, nor shall the 


Treasurer make any payment from its funds, unless 





authorized to do so by vot f the Executive 
Boar 
7. Amendment 
This constitution may be amended at any meet 
ing, notice o proposed change having been 
pr yusly furnished each member in the call for 


OFFICERS 


MAINE.— President, L. D. Carver, State Lib’n, 


urer, G: T. Little, Bowdoin College, Brunswick 


Secretary, Harriet E. Fernald, Lib’n Maine State 


N. H.— President, N. P. Hunt Vice-Presidents, 
E. H. Gilman, John Kivel, E. P. Jewell, J. S. 
Nash, J. E. Pecker, W: W. Bailey, F. ¢ Faulk 
ner, J. M. Parmlee, Cyrus Sargeant, I. W. Drew. 
Cor. Secretar A. S. Batchellor. Ree. Secretary 
wnd Clerk the Corporation, A. R. Kimball 


Librarian and 7: uver, D. F. Secomb. Zxecu 
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trve Committee, N. P. Hunt, M. D. Bisbee, Geo. ¢ 
Gilmore, E. H. Gilman, and S. M. Richards 
Mass.— President, W: C. Lane, Harvard ¢ 
Lib. Vice-Presidents, W: Rice, J. C. Hou 
Treasurer, Miss M. E. Sargent, Lib'n Medf 
Pub. Lib. Secretary, Miss E. P. Thurston, Lib’ 













































Free Pu Lib.; Prof. E. ¢ I urdson, Lil 
Princeton ¢ ge 2 wry, Martha F. Ne 2 
Lib’n Union Lib., Trentor y urer, G: | 
Winchester, Lib’n Free Pub. | , Paters 

W ISCONSIN.— President, K. A. 1 lerfelt, Lib’: 
Milwaukee Pub. Li Vice-Pres't, R. G. Thwait 
Sec. State Hist ul S tar nd 7 
F. A. Hutchins, office State Su 

lowa.— President, Mrs. Mary H. M r St 
Lib’n, Des Moines Vice-P. ts, W. H. J ston, 
Fort Dodge, Mrs. Clarz bu 
Secretary, Mrs. Ada N h, Iowa City, | 


Lib. Zvreasurer, Miss Clara M. Smith, burlir 





ton 

MICHIGAN.— President, H. M. Utley, Lib’n 
Detroit Pub. Lib Vice-Pres'ts, Mrs. Ca 
State Lib., F. E. Morgan, Trustee Coldwater Lil 
x Mrs. Annie |! Parsons, Bay Ci 
Treasurer, Miss Lucy M. Ball, Lib’n Pub. Lib., 


Grand Rapids 


Secretar} 
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( 
( SHOULD UNIFORMITY MARK THE 
TRATION OF OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
UALITY BE PERMITTED TO ASSERT 
BY LEWIS H rEIN IBRARIAN I H | Al 
Gs ‘T’HE profession of publ rian has t 
come so t ! t tha Ss s 
Se not witl erest t s ( eV o 
S their time, ener Sa ves to ‘ W 
M If t is answered one way, ¢ ill t will I r 
M be require s the creation of a mode W i 
sha be str y followed é ry l S S 
rrespec ve ( Ss environ! ts the Uur ! 
special wants e comn Ss ‘ ora 
H to supply, irrespe ve O ul fo S 
yf a tural structure whicl ried tastes__nis 
s H il earnest aes S tor i WW cl n " S 
“ " ffere f ull other os eres S 
W fc ke purposes uy present, an espt ol 
tiv ot t lial ¢ il m< - rs 
m f the raria ni " i Ss 
, ul a of eir t y If all We 
I 
, , like ( 
' govern all, t 1 res W r ‘ 
; I ~ 
fering f that secured it \ el 
Lil vo . rs OF Proressls 
vit ‘ , op ‘ ( I 
i 
differ States, and \ gs i 
( S r the i om! ciat n ol ¢ tada 
C courts ol iW I oO x Ally I i 
ter uly 1 t o S we S | 
the administratic f met Si ¢ es of ' 
; ire erect with t one ma objet 
rlis view tl worship of G¢ 1 I 
te ts ire Cor re l y { cs it I ty ‘ 
Lil not o1 external S also the inter f 
pla Sar provisions tor tl ec t ce »>vea 
I of worship, and the accon rdatic of the 
Cit worshipping congregation, the music and the a irg 
Lib., officiating clergymen. Similarly, great build ( 
ings for manufacturing purposes, private res W 
dences, edifices devoted to educational pur su] t 
poses and those to pleasure, monuments to _ ons of 
the mighty dead, and halls for the accommo plat 
dation of legislative bodies, reject the idea of t 
dull uniformity, and furnish opportunity tor y himse 


the exercise of the inventive faculties of 
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while he is exposed to a minimum of danger 
to his own body and life. Similarly, naval 


warfare has undergone change, and close- 
range engagements would seem to have given 
place to the free use of long-range artillery, 
worked with skill and scientific accuracy. 
Libraries in former days were intended 
chiefly for the safe keeping of books, with 
their possible use under exceptional circum- 
stances by the occasional scholar. Now, and 
reference is here made especially to those de- 
signed for the free use of the public, the ob- 
ject is to make them of the greatest possible 
advantage to the community for which they 
have been established. This necessarily im- 
plies that their books should be so arranged 
that the inquiring visitor could most reaaily 
have access to their contents, and could se- 
cure in the speediest manner information on 
all subjects claiming his attention. Arrange- 
ment and administration are the chief practi- 
cal duties that demand the public librarian’s 
attention. Can these be bound by the fetters 
of uniformity, and that librarian be called best 
fitted for such duties who recognizes any 
model, that must, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, be absolute and final for his 
government in either? Is he to be a simple 
machine, free from the employment and exer- 
cise of his individual peculiarities, and for- 
bidden to use all suggestions and improve- 
ments that an intelligent study of arrangement 
and administration would suggest to his active 
mind? These questions seem to demand 
gative replies from every one interested in 
the greatest possible efficiency of our public 
libraries, because it requires but little study 
of the subject to reach the conclusion that li- 
brarians must be men alive to the require- 
ments of their calling, not satisfied with a me- 


chanical performance of their duties, and ever 


on the alert to 
methods for the execution of the same, if they 


liscover or employ improved 


would not be left behind in this active, pro- 
Where there is absolute con- 
administration or ar- 


gressive age. 


tent with methods of 


rangement, whether proposed by themselves 


} 


and the result is worse in the 


or by others 
latter case than in the former — perfect satis- 


faction that no improvement can be found out- 


side of their present methods, and an inflexible 
determination to persevere in the same, there 
is the prophecy of living fossilization, which 
will soon be recognized by the people as a 
disgrace and reproach to the profession. 
Nowhere more readily than in a public 
library should everything be open to change, 
if this promises improvement. It is a 
duct of the age and must keep pace with the 
latter. It dare that its 
methods are the best possible that can be 
devised, and thus calmly rest from all activity 
machine for 


pro- 


not claim present 


and be converted into a mere 


literary convenience. The librarian who 
accepts such a situation is a disadvantage to 
the trust he is expected to administer, and 
should give place to some one more alive to 
progress and improvement, and more in sym 
pathy with the age in which he lives. 

But if blind 
objectionable, let us see what advantages may 


obedience to authority be 
be expected to result from free play given to 
individuality in arrangement and administra 
tion. And I 


must show 
themselves in the librarian and in his library. 


these advantages 


I. THE LIBRARIAN. 


We must take it for granted that he is a 
scholarly man, who by constant association 
with books has learned to love their con- 
tents, and not to be satisfied with their titles 
simply or their mechanical form. He should 
know 


tions to all 


of its rela 


know- 


much of literature and 


other forms of human 
prescribe, 


book- 


business is not to be a lit- 


ledge. How much, no one can 


but he must be more than a mere 
worm. His 
erary anatomist, but rather a literary physi- 
ologist. Books should glow with life and 
be made to do 
ness of making mankind wiser, happier, and 


Hence their custodian — the literary 


good service in the busi- 
better. 
purveyor of the community — must be on the 
alert to discover what plans are best adapted, 
in his particular location and environment, to 
accomplish this work. The printed page is 
to be made usefulin a grand missionary work 
among all ages and classes. Should he be 
content with what has been done by others, 
vast their experience and 


no matter how 
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justly celebrated their authority, he 


secure the best results. The great librarians, 
nullius addicti jurare in verba magistri, have 


acknowledged no masters in their profession 


whose rules they were obliged bey, but 
have become masters themselves by dint of 
their own earnest grappling, each day of their 
lives, with the problems that demanded 
answers. If truly great they did not wish to 


force their own method pon those who 


were fast moving on to assume 


the ranks which th n time woul 
pelled to leave It was thei: 
others develop independence of thought, 


1 devise new methods 


tyr 


construct new plans an 
The secret of their reputat on and honorable 


position, and that of those whom we all recog- 


nize as nowin the frent rank of the pro 
fession, is at the command of any one 

has the requisite culture and knowled; 
the contents of books, combined with 
practical bent that fits a man to command 


situation, to know the peculiarities of 
environment, and to adapt means to 
desired end. 

The assertion of individuality must not pro 
ceed, however, from a mere desire to differ 


difference will give 
action and make his 

iseful. Nay, he 

have done and are 

their methods and witness- 

g the prac | operations of the same in the 
-s under their control, by familiarity 

with the journals devoted to imparting infor- 
mation on such topics, and, above all, by fre- 
quent familiar intercourse and conference 
with those who are students of the same sub- 
ject. He must strive to be in touch with 
other officers in the army of which he is a 
member. Starting out with the determination 
to get the best, he will soon acquire ability to 
select that which will suit his own peculiar 
situation, and, what is more to the 


urpost 


, 
i 
to develop new methods and plans, wl 


be, at least for him and his particular sphere 


ich will 


of work, better than all the rest. And,as he 
progresses in his life-work, he will learn not 
restions that even the least 


ré 
ted 


to disdain su 


scholarly of his assistants may make, as to 


fulness 


system 


ideas of the | 
takes place a ye throws off serv 
ers and be is to make his | 
himself and to identify himself w 
a result that ncalk 

ave had t 

been callec If onsul 


by} 
) 
Mi 


terms oO! serv 


cessity for t 
uality and 
make the librari 

to the best acc 

for which it has 

his plans so tl 

one to the other and the 
an it ible unity 
difference in the 
libraries, and some ; 

for their purposes 
librarian, who has 
and adapt for him 


iences with which 
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and forces them all to contribute to the suc- 
cess of his own plans. 


modern chemist, in his well-appointed 





laboratory, with its wealth of appliances, con 


ducts his researches with great comfort, con- 
venience and success, but a Faraday puts in 


] to) ; l itt 
a few glass tubes and ingenious makeshilts 


ilong with his indomitable determination to 
succee d, an 1 se ires discoveries that make 


him known to the scientific world as a master 


4 


of his profession. Similarly, the wise libra 
rian, who acts independently, will find that, 


although he is denied many aids and conven- 


iences which his more fortunate brother has 


at his command, he can contrive to force 


nl 


he } + 


what he has into subjection to his wants and 


make everything useful in the execution of his 


plans 


But, while thus getting perfect command of 
the building devised or employed for 


the pro 
tection and arrangement of the books that he 
is enabled to purchase, he will probably feel 


the necessity for modifications of the very 


classification that is used for his own con- 
venience and that of his borrowers. This 
must needs be modified to suit the nature of 
the library whether it be only for reference 


or circulation, whether intended for the gen- 


ral public or for a more or less limited num- 


r of subsci ers SO, the d tails of ad 
ministration must be largely determined in 
accordance with the peculiarities of the per- 
son in charge, the nature of the bu Iding, and, 
to a certain extent also, the character of the 
assistants that he is likely to have. He can 
usually not regulate this portion of his duties 


by what others have employed, but he must 


and devise what 
will be best fitted for his peculiar situation. 
Where the librarian thus thinks and acts for 
himself, after a careful study of what others 
have done, he becomes master of the situa- 
tion, and an honor to the profession of which 


he is a member. His staff respect him as 






their leader, are ready to carry out his views 


to submit their contributions or sug- 
restions for improvement of methods to his 
good judgment, and the whole library force 
can claim special respect from those who re- 


sort to its shelves for aid in their studies or 
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for that which will bring amusement and 
comfort in their hours of fatigue. His own 
labors are le ssened, and duty becomes a 


pleasure under such circumstances. 


2. THE LIBRARY. 


The benefits thus received by the 
brarian are, however, not confined to him; 


they extend to the reputation the library 


itself will acquire in the community 
It will soon be found out that it has 


an individuality of its own, in the formation 


of which the convenience of the community 


and its special adaptation to the wants of the 
= Ses +] ‘J 
peopie lave peen earnestly considcere 


These facts will create pride in it as 


peculiarly their own,—not a slavish copy of 
another, but a creation adapted to their own 


needs, and this is not to be considered as of 


little moment. Town pride and personal 
} 


pride will be greater respect and love for 


the library, and will insensibly win friends not 
+} ; ; ; + 


y for the architectural structure, but also 


} 
oni 

+} } ] ' it ‘ It 1 teti 
tor the DOOKS On Its shelives. ts reputate 


will increase its 





may possess of litera 





" 
wider sphere of usef n 
anything commands 

and, in the case of ry 
strikingly shown in any communit Every 


one feels that an active brain is at work for 
his benefit, which is not content with servile 
imitation of any one model, but strives t 
create its own, and that the best possible one 
ts peculiar limitations and environment 


And so the labor, that has been expended o1 


for 


arrangement and administration, receives re¢ 


ognition outside of the library itself, addin 


1 +} } ry] nd Y 
to its popularity with the people and its con 


sequent increasing usefulness. 

The conclusion arrived at in this discussion 
is based upon the hypothesis that the librariar 
possesses the literary culture and book-know 
ledge required for his position, sufficient judg 
ment to weigh properly all the needs of the 
institution under his care, and an ambition t 
make his library of the greatest benefit to its 
natural constituency. If he does not possess 
these he is out of place, and should be sup- 


planted by some one who does, because to the 
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The letter P indicates the class, Periodical 
Literature. Place after it the number set 
against the name of the periodical in Poole’s 
Chronological conspectus, and add, as a dec- 
imal, the number of the volume. Suppose, 
or example, we wish to catalogue the six- 


teenth volume of Scriéner’s monthly. First 
comes the class letter P. The number in 
Poole’s Consfectus is 198, and the number of 
the volume is 16. Add these, and we have 
P 198.16. 


ACCESS TO THE SHELVES A POSSIBLE FUNCTION OF BRANCH 
LIBRARIES. 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM, LIBRARIAN OF 


“T’ HE question of free access to the shelves 


may on the whole be regarded as under 
debate, not with reference to an ideal to be 
attained so much as to the practicable mech- 
anism by which it is to be effected. The 
problem of informal contact, which, to a library 
in a small space or to a specialized library, 
presents no difficulty, to a city library, with a 
large constituency, does present some embar- 
rassments in a measure harassing. There 
are books upon the shelves of unique value, 
which if destroyed could not be replac ed; 
there are others of high intrinsic value which 
might be ruined by careless or malicious 
hands; the books are carefully classified, and 
no classification, however methodic, can with- 
stand the turmoil of ignorant disarrangement ; 
there is a large public to deal with; their 
admittance to the book rooms would crowd 
the alcoves and impede the workof issue ; this 
public is composed, nine-tenths or even ninety- 
nine one-hundredths, of persons unknown 
to the attendants and without credentials ; and 
finally there isan ample card catalogue. There 
are copiously suggestive reading lists; to 
what purpose were the thousands of dollars 
and years of labor expended upon these save 
to render access to the shelves superfluous ? 
So tor the time freedom of access is declared 
impracticable, or rigid exclusion is palliated. 
For the time, I say; for I cannot believe that 
the most of the obstacles indicated are other 
than temporary or relative. It is indeed true 
that every large library contains books that it 
cannot afford to have destroyed. Its contents 
may probably be divided into three groups: 
(1) books which are rarities, and these must 
be treated somewhat as curios in a museum; 
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2) books which are documentary sources, and 
} 
i 


these must be treated as legal records; and 


(3) books which are literature, and these 
should be treated as living instruments of 
education. Now, assuming that these first 
two classes do exist in every library and in 
each department of every library, and that a 
rule must be made especially to guard them, 
must such a rule be made a d/anket rule for 


the whole library? Is it not possible to 





seclude them so that rigidity necessary in 
their case shall not need to encompass the 
entire collection? Is it not possible to set 
them apart, as already we are obliged to set 
apart folios from octavos, and even entire 
special collections within the library, to assign 
them perhaps a special section in each case, 
behind a screen if necessary, and still leave 
the main body of the department open for free 
handling? And as for the confusion of free 
handling, the ‘disarrangement results not from 
taking books down but from trying to put 
them back again; a simple prohibition to 
readers against the replacement of any vol 
ume upon the shelves is ample to secure the 
integrity of the classification. 

The public must to a large extent, to be 
sure, remain individually unknown to the 
attendants; but not without credentials; for 
} 


brings 


as to a church, so to a library, a man 
the best credentials who brings himself; and 
the chiefest sin he can commit against it is to 
remain away from it. What would we have 
Surely a chief lesson these books are to teac! 
is faith in one’s fellow-man; and how can the 
books teach faith when the library itself 
teaches suspicion ? 

But the catalogue and reference lists, do 
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Does a cata- 


not they suffice? Do they? 
logue stand for a book, for a collection of 
individual books? For two reasons not: i: 
the first place it covers only the literature of 
knowledge; in the second place it begins at 
the wrong end, begins with the trained min 
which seeks direction, while tl 
usually first to do with the untrained ming 
which needs stimulus. And yet note the 
inconsistency —it is the disciplined reader, 
the reader for whom this a 
effective; it is this reader, if any, that we 
admit to the shelves; while it is the crude and 
vagrant mind, the mind that is essentially 
diffident and unenterprising, the mind in awe 
of the catalogues and most in 
incentive of direct contact with the books —it 
“ 


is this one that we rigidly exclude 


va collectior 


Is there an influence exerted | 
of books not exerted tl rough the best of cata 
logues? We know there is; we reco 
when we speak of the companionship of books, 
when we speak of books that are our friends 
and intimates. Surely we could not call that 
man an intimate in whose ante-room we 


sit and wait and send up our cards,and whom 


we can come into touch with only through 
systematic endeavor. To be friends witl 


books, as with men, we must be abl t | 
9 « i mm l, lust De avie LO CTO] 


in upon them, to jog mong 
exchange a look or a word with them, or seek 


a deep confidence among them, as the spirit 


may move us. Every one who loves books, 
his power of humanity 


every librarian, feels t 


He feels alsoa powe: 


stirring amongst them. 
l 


of humanizing latent within them. He feels 


oO 
it in the books; but no most inveterate cla 


fier could assert it in a catalogue. 


No librarian of today would content his 
ambition with the passive response to traine« 


inquiry. He likes tofeel himself an educator 
He is to stirup an interest in good books. Hov 


then? How would he stir up an interest in 
Would he set him down 


at a desk with the scheme of Linnzus, or 


botany in a child ? 


would he turn him loose in an open field and 
let him mark for himself the 
cate individuality of each appealing flower 
How to stir up an interest in good books 
Why not stock the 


turn e | 
can $s ik f 
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What 
usually 
) 


good 
4 


being turned loose in the book rooms. 
ever the occasion of his complaint, it 
rests on an ultimate suspicion of the 


intent of the library. Generally, of course, it 


him, and 


Take this 


asks for 


is that the library doesn’t provide 
promptly, with the book he wants 


} 


reader, tell him it is true the book h« 


can’t be supplied, but that whatever the library 
has is ofen to him 


rooms to pick for himseif. The 


and turn him into the book 
etfect is mag 
ical ; the most desperately disgruntled natures 


are veered to confiding faith and loyalty. 
pends from this 


books 


would 


One final 


consideration 


Every library contains certain flabby 


rhe librarian is ashamed of them; he 


not recommend them; he puts them there 


merely as toll bait. But he puts them there. 


He then covertly (that is among the profession 
| +} 


boasts that they are at least supplied in inad- 


uantities; they appear on the finding 


ly on the 


equate ¢ 


lists, but thev are rare shelves when 


called for. Asif one should make it an excuse 


for administering poison that it was adminis 
tered in small doses! Yet this is extreme 
for the books are not quite poison, they are 


not vicious: 


but they are flabby; and in con 


trast to the work the library has to do can it 


afford to supply even the flabby books? It 
countenances them by placing them upon ‘ts 
finding list ; it countenances the interest of its 
readers in them; and then it frustrates their 


hem. Surely such subter 


ittempts to read t 


is both cowardly and 


cational 


fuge unworthy of an edu- 


Why is it 


yecause we rely upon the 


institution necessary ? 


} , } ° 
t calalogues 


to attract our readers instead of relying upon 


the books themselves? At present the stan- 
low, because the crude 


dard must be reader 


is reached only through the catalogues, and 


in these only the familiar appeals. But with 


free access to the books the standard might be 


high; for he would then be reached by the 


novel individuality of the books appealing for 
themselves. 


I have little need to be urgent in such a 


cause, before such an audience. I cannot 


believe there is a librarian who has felt as a 
reader and would not himself be urgent for 


freedom of access rhe problem is one of 


believe that before long an effort 


means. I g 
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will be 


differentiate; so that if all the books cann 


made even in the largest libraries to 





be made free, part will be made free; that if 

access cannot be granted at all seasons and at 

every hour of the day, it will be attempted in 

seasons of less pressure and at quiet hours of 

the day; that if it car t be granted to all 

persons it will at least granted as of course : 
and only withheld as an exception and a per 

Ity i d finally, t it whe! t ma\ not be ct 

trived immediately in great central libraries, 


in which the division between records ar 
literature must be a slow process, and whos« 
architecture does not provide for 
shelf reference, in such cities it will be 
undertaken without delay in the branch libra 
ies to which no such obstacles adhere. 

s for the ina 


The suitabilities of branche 


uration of such an experiment need only to be 


enumerated to be accepted A branch has 
small, a localized constituency Most of its 


readers soon become personally known to the 


attendants. of books is almost 





purely a collection of terature, the books 
that ¢ nake ot ‘ sret ’ thes ; 
that are to make character first, and then, and 
only in a lesser measure, the books that ar 


to give knowledge, of matter of record almost 
none at all; the pressure on the issue sh 
need never be so heavy as to crowd unduly 
the alcoves And finally, whatever the pu 
pose of the central librar he purpose of the 
branch is to enlist the sympathy and are 
the intellectual Im} ulse of the section of tl 
community in which it is placed It is a 
feeder from the main library; it should als 
be a feeder fo the main brary It sl 


make the most of 
books which needs only to be let 
1 work; and 
from that 


system which formalizes a book —a friend — 





order that it shoul 


ye, shouid be exempt rigidity of 


into a library, a mere institution 


To constrain it within the regulations 
} 


deemed necessary in the central library is to 


suppress a function peculiarly its own, te 


deprive it of an opportunity for whi 

circumstances peculiarly adapt it. For a 

branch library in a large city may, if it will, 
. 


potency of a village 


folk 


gain something of the 


library, which the village haunt with a 
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teet from t xro for the tudent to rest t t tt int rt tructed to take t 
From the first, also, the books were arranges tely ed thre h the or t har 
with rega to Salety of access Certain of ! ) t y la the iréa et mea 


Napoleon a 





personal mediation coupled with freedom of 
a $s We find, as no doubt other librarians 
ive found, that this personal me ion may 

ften gait warm friend to the rary, where 
+ ] le fe | tae ! 

a catalogue would have left only an ir ‘ 

client 
, . 13 . +] 
In other ways where we couldn't bring the 
?— ! ¢ int 
peo 0 tl ok rooms, we tr 0 ring 
the book root to the people \ large num 
er of |} ks were alwavs out ym the refer 

« OKS t : ay ] I 1 I el 

en shelves in the reading rooms. Current 
, , ’ 

TIO ils have always been ke { in open 
pigeon-hol ses in the reading rooms And 
on Sundavs i ho days truch misce i 
t senterta I xy books | iV be set out 
the reading ns to be used without record 
\ few books’and several dozens naga 
} disa red each vear B lay the 
thett t rr two svstemat re itors 
ind should never think of making the entire 
rea g c suffer for it by abridging the 
¥ y ] fr Try 
gene f om 

Now this admission to the shelves on 
re st sper il ay ition. WwW ] é 
Ww th eht ract i} it first iid ot 4 m 

lis ill t we desired No natter “ 
- _— ‘ } . ‘ — 

yadly w vertised our w eness ti 
formal per ts. we fou 1 that peopl vere 
fh t about applying for them The ea 
of having to prove some systematic course of 
ry \ mbharr ] ' fron 

i g way embarrassed many on 
isking tin rmits; and the ordinary readet 
( t repeating a request for admit 
visit to the library Wher 

n i t re. we } is npr ( 

\t rt rs 1 enter the ool 
ro y = ¢ ct r own books And it 
il vhen there i ta crowd the sign is 

betor the SS desk I d not 
. , 
_ 1 t ' ege has é eciate 
Te ++ ‘+ ‘ 
It ’ er cer ) mer 1Sé 
ort rary I C t so tar rox late 
¢ t es re to that ott vinter that 

he . ring wl the 1 ve mavw h 
exte r stantlw te ! ed So 
by ts Vv ss Ir cas t how 
ever. for a f within which e freedom 
might be ntinued in cases not reached by 
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ditions to which it might there have to be 
subjected, we hit upon the branches In 
1ese we have extended the freedom of access 


without limitation Each branch occupies a 





couple of rooms, one of which is a reading 


room The books are shelved in ordinary 
open cases behind the issue desk Every | 
reader goes in and picks out a book for him- 
self. There are not as yet many books to pick 


from: until recently the branches have been 
chiefly delivery stations. But each branch 
had to start with several hundred books of its 


own: and each receives current additions in 
the duplicates that can be spared from the 
main library In each, therefore, there are 


over a thousand volumes of miscellaneous 





literature; and these volumes have become 
absolutely accessible to the readers There 
is no permit necessary, not even a verbal per 


rnod from the attendant. “The books 


mit ¢ 
are here; come and help yourself; make 
friends with them,” is the common under- 
standing 

Now as to results these questions present 
themselves 

1) What is the loss to the library in the 
way of books stolen or mutilated? (2) Does 
not the freedom of access cause disarrange 
ment of books and impede the work of issue ? 
2) Does freedom of access (a) add.to the 
number of books read, (b) improve the quality 
of books read ? 

In stating our conclusions it must be 


repeated t 


at they are based upon a very brief 
experience; that the library has been open 


less than two years; that the public, never 


before accustomed to a public library, might 
very naturally at first be constrained to an awe 


and respect which might easily rub off upon 
extended familiarity; the honestly-inclined 
may become careless, while the reprobates 
may discover easy methods of rascality 

1) The total ascertained loss in the past 
year and a half from theft has aggregated 
about twenty-five books and twice the number 
of magazines. The total cost of replacing 
this materia] has not exceeded fifty dollars 
Of mutilation we have not thus far discovered 
more than one important instance. 
(2) The presence in the alcoves of the entire 
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conclusion was reached, enou 
beer l, showing the irreg 
wasteful way in which pu 
heretofore been distributed, t 
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Miss C. H. Gar N.H I I 
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age Spe Mr. CUTTER presented a verbal report of 
We have never been on the Pacific ast, and the 
opportunity will not likely occur again of making THE COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE. 
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} , » ft ] MDpoO t 
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Mr. BowKER offered the following resolutiot 





und The American Library Association cannot st 
the first union of its San Francis ( 
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ver unusually successful nference here " 
reco zing that it Is his seil-sa 1 C 
: and = his spa att f \ 
1 ery ta ar 1 ‘ t 
which ha r emporar sa 
d ved for some 1 of 
t benefit of his pres ne ae . 
best wishes for $ r r verv ar ! t 
tial r bera Ss, its s pat! 1 


bee! TUESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 13.) 


on The PRESIDENT called the convention to order 
at 2.16 P. M 
S M ( rreR ex ed and ex i i 
t a se it Sacrame Pu Libra 
I PRESIDEN that 
t “ tak ho r f the Ass at at 
V Palo A He alsoa ed that Miss Hewins 
4 Cc rink i 
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CATALOGUE F THE UBLICATIONS OF THE NIN} 


rEENTH CENTURY 
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Ww anda est sthatma t I 
cel k that th enera . kw } - ‘ 
tw ’ mes ¢ aie ¢ . . 
ort f rS7¢ Our work w ‘ in | 
spea a approx 
The f Ww sa und ( Cat 
u An in Pul at soft Nine 


ina. In the preface to the volume of The Ame 


Catalogue of 1876-84, the present write itline 
a scheme for the publication of a Ge il Cata 
logue of American P ations of the Ninetee 

he Century We are now within the last decade of 
that century, and face its en rhe work, if 
to be done, must be begun almost at once, a it 
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list of books uncatalogued in the existing Ameri- 
g 


can catalogues, starring those points on which 
f part lars are needed, that libraries might 
add omitted titles or fill out needed bibliographi- 
cal data. It w i be desirable to give birth and 
death dates of American authors, but this is prob- 
ably too much to undertake. It would probably 


nfine the catalogue to books actually 


printed in America, or having the imprint of 


ises, omitting the impor- 


tations of English branch houses or American im 





porters, which are luded in the current Ameri- 





Ww pr l, it would be expected that all inter 
ested, pa i libraries and second-hand book 
dealers, would ¢ erate in furnishing lists of 
< $ s,a f t raphical de encies, 
so that the work, ts final form, might be ap 
prox I te 
M while, work on the subject-volume would 
I pr 5 rt t this sl d not be sent to the 
[ ter unt ea able time after the pul ation 
of the iin-entry portion had been given for the 
ecord of S s, which, as also possibly gov 
ern ind State pu ations and the issues of 
, either in detail or by general cross ref 
ere s, should be covered in the subject-entries 
The United States Government publications, by 
the « eration of such bibliographers or experts 


J.G 


lk, and 
preferal on the plan adopted for the 
umes, which permits 


Ames, 


current 


ckox, I owdermi 





extension backward as 





well as forward with a minimum of work and of 
spa yuld meantime be published, and the 
State publications also could be separately edited 
These departments should assure more or less 


national and State support for the work in the 


shape of guarantee subscr ptions The publica 
h, when complete for the 
century, would be of the greatest value to schol- 


ars, tl n series, including the indi- 
similar features, 


and simultaneously edited, 


vidual issues in nonpareil, and 


} } ¢ 


could also be separatel 


on the lines already laid down. 


If this series of volumes should be finished, as 


they ought, by 1905, it would then be compara- 


he national record, as 


would not be possible in an older nation, by the 


ry volume, through library coop 
erican publications in the eight 





eration, givil 


eenth and previous centuries America would 


then have the most complete national bibliog 


raphy in the world 





Pres. GREEN.— How do you propose to have 
the expense paid ? 

Mr. BowKER.—I propose, as in all the work I 
have undertaken, to make it a private enterprise 
If government publications are included, it will be 


very proper to look to the g 





Departments and libraries for individual subscrip- 
tions to the work I think that $50,0 sa r 
moderate estimate he expense of this cata 


logue will be very much greater than that of 1587¢ 


Pres. GREEN.— Then you propose to issue a 








prospe tus in due time, to see what su | rt you 






+ ? 









































matter sh 1 be discuss is fully as possible in 
our meetir this year Af vard, as the plan 
grows, steps w 1 be taken to send out a pros 
pectus and see what guarant f subscriptions we 
could get l Sis Oo a footing with t great 
catalogue of 1576, w h w esented at the 
Phila | i Ex $ ) was a sense ne 
of the results of fe f na al ent rise 
prevailing at that time This will com 1 its 
preparation, a t the time of the Columbian 
Exposition, and I have no doubt Dr. Poole will be 
ready to have Chicago guarantee about half the 
expense of the work. (Laughter.) 

The libraries ands l-hand booksellers 

t to take some pains up the s S$ 

in the Americar italogue a then those omis 
sions sh 1 be de the second volume I 
think it is of very great in tance t et this 
into shape, because it would present a very good 
bibliography of America blications dur the 
time, except for s r 1 ses Of « e 
when you get back of t ear 1800, you ave 
trouble, merely from the number of books 

Mr. Currer.—I hope the publications of 
societies will be entered the author cata 


as well as in the society list, and will be included 


in the subject catalog under their proper su 


Mr. BowKER.— We have a list of the societies 


for the third v ime f the American cata gue, 
but it has been impossible to get them in the « 
rent volume of authors. | s should be made, 
both under authors and under subjects. Library 
le } led he ‘ eictar € etirri yup the 
people should of assistance in stirring uJ 
societies to report In regard to the | blications 
of societies, there is an utter absence of | . 





graphi al record, except it Is an acci 


those few libraries which have collected 
lications of the few societies in 


borhood. 
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Mr. CuTTEeR.—I also hope that it will not be 


found too costly, at least in the majority of cases, 
to give the birth and death of the author, and, 
perhaps, some slight biographical data by which 


to identify him 


Mr. BowKER.— That would be a matter of 


great 
cost. I suppose in the present volume it will cost 


] 


two thousand dollars, out of the eight or nine, to 


remedy deficiencies in the publishers’ lists. The 








Dr. Pootr.— This work being begun so long 
beforehand SSIDiyY some ot these matters Car 
be sul e the ma 1 t Iam pleased to 
hear this report, for it k ke the beginr of 
an “American | raphy,” which we so m " 
want We have g which compares with 
the English cata es My bjectior to the 
“American Catalogue” has always been that Sa 
booksellers’ catalogue I think the ksellers’ 
feature o t to be « ited altoget rhe 
l ks we want most to k v al tare the oks 
Ww ur are and the | e of the “Amer 
( Cat € st t books wl are not 
for sa After ane ha outa annot 
be su t t is ot been furnis d by 
the 1 < 1 \ r in Catalogue The 
matter of t St g of | ks has nothing 
y I raphy I ha rinte several tract 
wi have neve ( s but tl are € 
t SS va apie f that It has bee n pra 
tice t pr t monogra S ar ve em away t 
t I am sure t t wod reader I think 
t due to the w $ $s co y Ww Pp t 
books at their own expe and give the away, 
that we si i a in Amer i Bil i 4 
We s uld have ne w Ww a si ir's 
t ( 4 and not simply a book $ 
logue I want the t Ss given in a bil raj " 
way, a the dates of | | atio The 
dates are commonly omitted in the “America 
Catalogue,” because the booksellers did not want 
it known that the edition appeared a good many 
years ago, for fear that it would not sell as well 
But the date when a book da ear ight to 
uppear in the catalogue Now let us havea d, 
square, honest catalogue, if we are g g to have 
an “American Bibliography,” and not one simply 


for the selling of books. I think this feature w 
pay. I hope Mr. Bowker will keep the fact 


mind, and I believe, from what I have heard, that 





jowker intends to give us a genuine b o 
graphical catalogue 


Mr. BOWKER.— Mr. President, 





paret tly Mr 
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arrangement with a binder should take this 


iny gilt bands. The lettering shows much better 
t «t consideration. 


Dr. LINDERFELT.— We tried the different bind Mr. Cutrer.— We did not make any agré 








d have found it ssible to ment to have preference i r work I put a 


bindery ciause 1 e contrat a \ C 1 
rhe 


was satisfactory, but the difficulty was in the nig! d 























When the question of a ne 


trustees wante 


June, 






if 





1 tl building, so rented a room for wn, A na perma 
$20 a mont We employed a workman as super- ity, the schedules always a sent up W 
ndent at $18 a week, an assistant at $12, month 
s at $5 each, and one at $4 a week. We Mr. BowKer.— Did he buy the plant, or d 
W ibly not save any money, but we get our you? 
vork cer hey have turned out 2 to 300 Mr. CuTrer.— He owned the plant and move 
Sa weel I letermine the difference ron si errooms. I 
t betweer pr nt method and tl der era he sw S 
wa we ke im ex Ti unt of tl number of tra i f a elise W > Ww en " 
I t a what they would have cost by und as ! $ OF e be : t 
. that I can lay before t \ ul perhaps t best, he ; t 
it it the end of the vear astatement of the cost Mr. BowKER.— I x \ N vl 
by both me ls. W ave adopted sewing on there are privat braries t best locat for a 
t tst , al I have yet to find a sing bindery w ] } né +} } ‘ } 2 
\ is ken the ver itself rhat t would su s ‘ ¢ t 
l f ry best kind the convenience a audvi ty of ha | 
I t rebound; and I dor see W the " f \ 
f Mr. J Cutter 1} able ree aries 
ur I son be a} ible t aries it ite-s towns 
f un Ww Miss Tessa L. KeEtso.— We u " 
Schw Z ing mount n tag b t " 





i I cheaper. We pay about $10 a dozen enjoy using it W 1 sed it for tw 
less for them, and they can be had all colors rhe binder t m fat Ww has 


you only save wonderfully; be gal k at 





at 









ierfelt, how much was it. I have found this to save ha 













t t} helf 


amounted to about fore they go on to the s! 
$ 3,00 Our intention Mr. JoHNsToN.— A good fall may break flex 





the entire library, work. Buffing is ver vod as far as it goes, bu 





id rebind every volume that needs it, before mov- it is an uncertain leather to use 

g¢ to the new building Miss KELSo.— It is cheap 

Mr. BowKeEeR.—I want to inquire from Mr. Mr. JoHNSTON.—It is better than roan 
+} 










ver he had an arrangement with his skives, but I think if in the place of that | 
binder to ve the preference to his work. At you should use morocco or half duck, you wil 


certain seasons of the year, when there is a great much more satis! 


demand for blank and other work, the binder is roan is buffing 
inclined to put off his library work for other work, Dr. LINDERFELT.—I use silver for letter 


which accounts for much of the delay. Any _ instead of gilt, and find it cheaper. 
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trustees see fit to give him, and try to mould it to 
the proper library standard 


Happily 


away, and the sele: 


state of things is fast passing 


this 
tion of assistants is being left 


rhe A. L. A. 


helps us out by doing away with 


more and more to the librarian 
Library Scho 
the necessity for individual schools 

I recall the remark of a distinguished craftsman 
who said that he could fill his library with men 
and women anxious to learn the work, and willing 
to serve months without but his 


the 
labor.” 


pay; 


haven't 


answer 


always was same nal the time to 


give to such 
at the school does. 


} 


aspirants for library honors the 


yortunities granted the lawyer, the doc 


minister, each in his chosen profession 


have a well-defined purpose in view 





> Carry it out 

ss tegether those who are completely 
interested in the subject. The very elect go there 
No dr 


soon find the pace too fast and quietly retire 


mes are admitted, or, if they do get in, 


3. It starts and educates the pupils in the right 


prepares them for the real work which 
ibrary proper 
f training gives the pupils an in- 


»proved methods of manage- 


S ap} 

ment a systems of classification adopted by the 
larger libraries in the country; and by occa 
8 ul visits to the library centres they are enabled 


the work is carried on. And so when 


they are not wedded to one 
particular theory, but are prepared to grasp any 


Iam aware that some librarians prefer to train 


their own assistants, feeling sure then that they 
will be brought up in the way they should go. In 
the long run this may pay, but I doubt it. Excep- 
tions only ve the rule If I had my way every 
recruit should come from another library or the 


Library School, i rder that new ideas might be 


brought in, fresh inspiration infused into the old 
soldiers, and a higher standard set for their emu- 


lation 
Just as one returns from a conference of the 


A. I 


A. quickened by the intercourse with brother 


librarians, and ready to keep in line with all that 
is best in library work 

5. It keeps librarians and assistants on their 
mettle all the time They don’t want the school 


One good Library School 


lof them g 





to get ah 


girl will put more snap into a staff than any 


amount of scolding, flattery, or A. L. A. confer- 


ence 
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6. It places library work on a more elevated 
plane, by making of it a recognized science. 

7. It 
greater respect for the calling of a librarian; for 


teaches trustees and the public to have 


they find at the school not mere enthusiasts, but 


earnest, thoughtful, far-seeing students fully alive 
to the requirements of the times, and prepared to 
enter whole-souled into this great educational 
work. 

8. It shows trustees where they can find compe 


tent employees. I do not mean to say there isn’t 


good material in the libraries today; but I do con- 
tend that there is a surplus of poor stock among 
us, and whatever can be done to improve the 


quality merits approval 


9. It has resulied in giving to new libraries 
trained and competent people, who could lay a 


good foundation and build upon it; and where a 
Library School pupil has been put in charge of an 
old library better service has been the outcome 


known 


becoming candi- 


10. Wherever its existence is would-be 


applicants are deterred from 
dates. Boards of trustees now recognize the fact 


that local talent is #o¢ always the best. Really, 


the people do not care whether or no an en yyee 





is a resident— what they want is the service 


Trustees no longer find it necessary to select a 
local candidate whenever a vacancy occurs 
can look only to the good of the library 
The time will come, and that soon, when trus 
more think of 


enced person for librarian or assistant, 


tees will no taking an inexperi 


would of engaging the services of a mining eng 


neer to erect their building. Before the schoc 
was established trustees seldom thought of going 
y 


outside the city for library help. They felt the 


must select some local man or woman. 


are better now 


Finally: Every graduate is a living example of 


the usefulness of the Library School 


strides have been taken since 1557 


Rapid 
adds to its reputation, and in this 

Phe 
work 


Every year 


success librarians rejoice. school has settled 


down to staid, definite rhe hurry ar 


gh nervous tension, are 


drive, accompanied by hi 





gone. There is still plenty of interest and enthu 
siasm left, but one no tonger notices that attempt 
to do too much ina short time his year the 
instructors, not the pupils, seem to be the ones 
who need restraint 

+} 


From inquiries made of other librarians, su) 


ported by my own experience, it Is concius vely 


proven that the pupils, as a rule, underrate rather 


than overrate their own ability. 
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the Amherst 





! rary economy at 
) rs was held this year in response to 
’ f eral quarters for a brief course 
t i ers in library work, or 
$ sma ries who have not been 
t t wit modern improved 
( str i such methods to 
\ i ands [wo hours a 
" veek for five weeks, were given t« 
" “ a day to practice Each 
vas t to struction in 
i c r to he yranches of 
‘ w t venty-five rs proving suffi 
. ; , i dey art 
| e ft tw s daily were 
t f W t struction of the 
" I ’ ital ng was 
rea " from Cutter’s rules and 
i vent w nstant reference 
I ind Perkins’ 1 rt work 
t bf i e was aiso t sed 
I was sole tructo for the 
f r ft 4 
we class during the entire 
W attended one week 
s vork As to results, I can only 
that t ghly satisfactory 
s ass expressed a desire 
t toa the bra S< ol at 
t s ha awakened an 
" tr su as the 
All a r t felt that they 
é | course and abundantly 


s I Ww é 
va I ina S 
y ‘ i u itaio 
t ‘ os 
is n 
i wha r 
i i va it was ilKe 


M rANCI IF PUBLIC 
e PRESIDENT called 
K, a at it wou 
t and Ca yrnia rarians 


It was rev- 
rk 


en 


brary wi 
1 wi 
in library work 


new 


I 3.) 


LIBRARIES 


1 the meeting to order at 


be addressed by 


} 


on the 


subject of 























the value of public libraries, and the importance 


of providing facilities needful in order that good 
work may be done in them 
Dr. Pooie.— If this meet had been held at 





Richmond, Virginia, or at e, Alabama, or 








even in Louisville, Kentucky, the subject wl 
has been given us tonight —“* The Value of Pu 
Libraries to ¢ mmt ties °"— would be a ve 
simple one to treat; for those comr ities 
they do not exist, and I have never heard that 
they were wanted ther But on the Pa 
Coast, and in the communities represented here 
by delegates from the Eastern States, the discus 
sion of this subject seems a good deal like the 
treatment of an axiom. Weal! cordially admit, 
without discuss that the w of at g is 
greater than a part It was also ascertained it 
New I and 250 years ago, a has sit bee 
regarae 1 as an axiom, that pul s< ols and 
general education wer for commun 
and more econom ul tha genera gnorance It 
was further discovered by New England people 
more than forty years a that p braries 
maintained by mun il taxation, suppleme 
the work of tl public si ls, and were also 
xd for communit It was my fortune to take 
up library work in a co society library « 
10,00 volumes fort e years ag efore t 
principle of iblic raries was dis é I 
have been in library work e« since, and have 
been conversant with the pr ess Ss made 
There was in 1847 little or no erest bra 
ries. It was not known how man raries t é 
were in the country, o w any books the large 








tion scientincally ana uid imy 









learne 


aries rhe then was usu 


i kee} er of 


of lil 





one who did not 





ally books — that is, 





allow them to get away, and kept as many persons 


He 


» could not tea 






as possible from using them was commonly 





a college professor wh 





} 


preach, or a physician 





ter who could not 
The 
e student I t 





salaries paid were very sma 





no pat ents 





Being a coll ok the position for the 








purpose of being in contact with books, and n 





for the pay, which the first year was thirty doll: 
1 


rian, 






1e second year I was promoted to be full libra- 


hitty 





I think my salary was raised to 





and 






dollars. They were the two most profitable years 


I have spent in libraries; for I had the opportunity 
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lishment of t oston P ic Library. 


free library in tl k orted by municipal 
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matter of specific plans, but will venture a few 
My 


in putting up a library build- 


remarks on the subject of a general nature. 
first remark is that 


ing we should use common sense. The sense used 


is too often “uncommon sense.” The board or 


committee do not go about the work as they would 
Their ten- 


if they were building anything else. 


dency is to put up an architectural monument or 
a memorial of somebody or something, or a show 
structure, when what is wanted is a library build- 
ing hese men, if they were a committee to erect 


a mercantile bl 





¢, a church, or a theatre, would 


ise common sense; for these structures are 


intended for a specific, practical purpose, and can- 


not be trifled with. So has a library building a 
specific, practical purpose, and ought not to be 
trifled with. When a sensible man intends to 
build a house and has selected his lot, he decides 


about how muct 


1 money he will put into it, and, 
taking his wife into consultation, they decide how 
many rooms they will want for their family, pres- 
and prospective, and their visitors. They 
decide on the size and location of the rooms, and 


as many other details as occur to them concerning 





th terior construction and arrangement. They 
are t ready to consult an architect who will 
r and artistically harmonize their preferences, 
suggestions as to elevations, et rhis is pre- 
nmon sense which ought to be used 

in constru ga rary building rhe interior 
of the bu g ought first to be considered, and 
eve eta concerning the resent and future 
wants of ary should be thoroughly studied 
and decid pon before a thought is given to ele- 
va s or facades. The librarian should be first 
taken into nsultation, and he will furnish the 
committee with the inf n which will enable 
them to ¢ le with reference to future growth, 
how much space will be needed for the storage of 
books, how much for the delivery-room, the refer 
ence reading-room, the periodical reading-room, 
the arian’s 1 1, the rooms for administrative 
work, ¢ rhe librarian will base his estimates 


on the space now occupied and the prospective 


growt f the rary for at least twenty-five, 
or, what ts better, fifty years. An architect can 
not s ly t fo on, and no one except the 





10ws all the conditions of 





growth. If the building is 
t, the committee should 
} 


consider how and where it can be enlarged in 


inevitable law of libra 
ries to outgrow any limits which may be assigned 


them 
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After these questions have been decided, it is 


time to call in the architect. Hitherto there has 


been nothing for him to do. Now he has work to 


do. The plans and sketches of the committee and 


librarian will be crude, and the rooms may not be 


grouped in the best manner. They are to be har- 


monized and expressed in artistic drafts, and plans 
for heating and lighting and ventilation supplied, 
as well as the elevations. The trouble with many 
library buildings, which have resulted in failures, 


has been that the work was begun at the wrong 


end— upon the elevations and fagade, instead of 


the interior of the structure. Committees, whose 


chief interest consists in having a showy and 


artistic front, are usually responsible for the error 


Now, if you have an “art crank” in this city, 


pray keep him off a library building committee 
Perhaps I ought to explain what I meaf by an 
“art crank.” I donot mean a man who loves art, 
for all educated and cultured men and women love 
art; but I mean a man with very little brains who 
loves art in the abstract, without any reference to 
talks 


time, occasion, or fitness of things. He 


loudly about art, and judges everything by its 


artistic qualities. He visits Italy and sees a beauti- 


ful palace of the Florentine renaissance style, and 
He would like such a building for 
love y! H 
light of 
oks 


answer for 


he admires it. 


a library in San Francisco, it is so 


could sit up nights and look at it by the 


the moon. And why not? Confessedly it k 
well where it is, and why would it not 


a library in San Francisco? The conditions are 


different. The admirer has given no attention to 


what is inside the building or its adaptation for a 
library, and has considere mnly the facade. The 


structure was erected several centuries ago, when 


revolutions and mobs were of common occurrence 
in Italy, and hence the first story was built with 


the 


same construction is seen in the old buildings. 


very few and very small windows. In Paris 


The first story of fashionable residences, which 
with us is the most valuable, is there the quarters 
of the servants and scullions. The family live in 
The first story was intended 


When the 


mob appeared, the gate and iron screens were let 


the stories above. 


simply for fortification and protection. 


down and the place was closed up 
This is the plan of the new public library building 
on Copley 


some art enthusiasts in that city are admiring and 


square in Boston, and the one which 


worshiping. The plan was not taken directly from 


Italy, but second-hand from the Ste. Genevieve 


Library in Paris. Abstractly, and as a production 


of the sixteenth century, the fagade is pretty; but 
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has pose of 


rk to few and small windows in the first story, and in a taken, wit { itest force fr those wl 
and peaceful community where there are no mobs, and we s 1 k tas the least nee any! 

t be no occasion to fortify libraries! The first requ sionary effort that we u 

har- site na ib] library is lig! and a the t Now, wha $ st i It mea f ne 




















ed, beautiful which is not appropriate, reasonal and =swW t ubje ha t ry journ 
any useful The error has occurred through a mis i c elve terest want othe 
ires, taken e of and ignoring the advice of " ! yme s hey have come to a eciate the 
rong rians, one “art ank Ww ause you mu uivantages W “ erive f er t 
d of trouble If you have one in San Francisco, bottle gether in the East What are those advantages? 
hose him up until vour plans are made (Ay Aus¢ Ihev are t what can be learned at a ere, 
and Mr. FLETCHER.— Perhaps the first feeling that nor what can be read in a paper before a ary 
fTror S natura ) e of s, ? ga ss t co iss i t! ire irge matters of t 
city, nent, and undertaking t ay a word about public sona tact a acquainta I t know 
tee libraries is a feeling of caution We t to re what impress Ss pr " e Pacihe Coast, a 
an member that we are a long way from | 1¢ I an to what rea é arians k like twe unde 
art, rem}! ed of a dent that ccurre n one f sta tha \ f ber W L the 
ove our wns near Bost A clergyman w n st et ad t ¢ S es 
who casion t reach away from |} e took a writte s s of us, and sent ck w mie it 
to sermon whicl ad already vered at | ‘ we we! sucha ba ifter a 
ulks and 1 not take the precaution to read it over care We e ul to know each I " n 
its fully Detore ¢ £ to the other pu ss 3 ‘ that we ave iearne a reat deal a t ar 
tut he came in the cours t his serm to cde ¢ Ww n s ) act of one wi i er has 
and the evils that would fa u men ying to ¢ ad vance brary work ar 
for bad ways, he said, w 1 go deal of earnest years a ears of the rea g of ur a 
He ness, “I would sooner havea son of mine an " eed s of convention One can rea f 
of inma t yonde Stitut nha that he sn the m ads W i I i} I 
oks fa these « ses,’ whe he suddenly " work a they ma om! dt elves t 
for ized that he was n the ect f the ent t whe e ut i i f 
ire theological sem i s remarks having een it pe rou t ! ul « i “ en 
to tend to re to t 1 asylum near his ow " l on a! Ans Ww get ou 
a churct It wou » fo e of us to con st the shape wl yw per al 
rt with a se repared fo f tu f Bos- eds, the eins t i ’ e neve 
en t 2 ‘ ver here On the other ul w i \ r ning i I i 
ce have to be carefu t togo to the other extreme hear 1 f re us¢ ya ‘ 
th Perhaps, son f us came here ke n Aric ma spea g of e 1 c se. , 
the to the eather f there is anybod vith s Ss ea I ire wit that Ww h I ha 
gs ideas among us he is had t < ceit ettv we Ww s egat He i t seeme hin 
ich taken out of m yming to you aries and is if there was a row of bottle the seat be r 
rs seeing what has been ne and what ist r r n,a is if he st take a} f watera 
for libraries in this t the future We € try tot t se [ tles | i I | t 
yesterday of what is to be done tor the future of form, while the Sunday s teacher, 
he libraries in this city and of the excellent libraries lown there a the ttles, take e at a time 
let ; that are springing up in different parts of this by the neck ar ir the water It ( 
State. It will not do for us to conclude that we tainly true, that beyor verything that we 
ng from Boston way are in such a very different analyze and understand, there a peculiar grow 
ch longitude that we can come over here with our that n f ! t ' t " 
nd hands laden with benefits to confer upon you poor, tact with an « istic worker a ke 
ym ignorant, lestitute pe Oo} le What is the situatior our ow ne f work 
ve what have we come here for? ‘There seemed t I suppose you, of the Pacific Coast, fe that you 


on be a great desire yn the part of some of the peo have not the . t that we have in the ka 


ple interested in library work in this part of tl 
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you have not the number of libraries that we have 


n proportion to the number of communities — we 
will not say in proportion to the population, be- 


You 


ommunity, no matter how 


cause that is not the thing to be attained. 


wanta wary in every « 


small, and the work of carrying them into every 


town has been pushed in some of the Eastern 
States far beyond what it has been here. 
Many of you 


arry 


feel interested to know how you 


on the work of seeing that every 


community has access to a public library. 
best legislation for libraries 


Che subject of the 
t is certain that right legislation is 
ottom of advancing public library work. I 


1e bottom; it is in one sense so; but it is 


S 


hat you never can have right legislation 


have a certain public sentiment back 


The town libraries, which are now so abundant 


hardly one town in 


1 Massachusetts that ten 1s 


without one, grew, in almost every case, from very 








beginnings. And not until numerous hum- 
b ary associations had been at work some 
years educating the people up to an idea of the 


libraries, was the legislation obtained 





under which their growth has been so rapid 

Even Yale University, with its library of some 
200,000 Vv mes was commenced, it is recorded, 
y a few poor clergymen coming together and con 


tributing each a few books, such as he could spare 


from his scanty library, to form the nucleus of the 





l ary for the college and so of the college itself 
Over and over again the same method has been 
‘ oyed Starting of a library, which has 
ulterwards come t e€ one of our large institu- 
tions 

Sot ess that comes from experience in the 
East, more strongly than any other is, to make a 
beginn no matter how small, and from that 
sma g, it is perfectly surprising in the 
case of libraries, what a growth there will be; 





é ything t s that way when a beginning has 

( n made When you have begun to put 

to a mmunity good reading, it will drive out 
the bad reading to a great extent. People read 
tras se they do not know of anything bet- 
t You car t teach them in any better way 
tha y putting the better reading within their 
reac Perhaps no greater sermon has been 


ached in modern times than that of Thomas 


Chalmers, on “ The expulsive power of anew 


If you want to get rid of the bad, you 





must put in the good. 


Some people are so misguided that they oppose 
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public libraries, on account of some of the 


ture which they are disseminating. It may 


litera- 
} 


De 


true there are a few books circulated from libra- 


ries that are below your standard or mine. But 


we must remember that we are assured by those 


best qualified to judge, that people read above 
them, and if we find them reading trash, i 


cause their ordinary plane of thought is below 


the level of even these books. However, this may 
be, people will be elevated by the presence in the 
community and in their homes of the better books 

Drive in the 


and it will gradually 


freely supplied by the public library 
small wegde of good reading, 
elevate the public taste and force out that which 
is low in either a library or a moral sense 

nothing for which are m 


There is people 


nations than a pu 





ready to work and to make d 
lic library. It is not necessary that every librar 
should be just like every other library; that is t 


1 which re 


say, that a system should be employe 


¢ } 


quires just so much elaboration and just so much 


expense. It is not necessary that a learned libra 


rian should be employod 
person be employed to give hi 
In many communities can be 


carry on the lil 





and at very lit 


But all these things are familiar to you, and as I 





said at the outset, it is hard for us to bring a 
thing to you which will be new If this me gis 
to be beneficia! to the people of this ast, it w 
be through the personal contact that we and you 
here interested in library work have with one 
other, and so in ways far better and far more wide 
reaching than would result from anya ssesa 
discussion of papers which we can present 


Pres. GREEN.— Is there not considerable skep- 


ticism among practical men as to whether libraries 


are doing much good in communities? It is readily 


acknowledged that they afford a] 


entertainment to the citizens of communities, 


young and old; but do they do them much rea 
good? Suppose they only add to the happiness 


of the people of a community? 
a great work? An anecdotet 
of the Boston Public Library, is 


was speaking of a woman who did her 





and wanted her to bring her every Saturday night 
an interesting book The books which she liked 
best were Mrs. Southworth’s novels. There is 


t 


nothing harmful morally in the novels of that 


author, but they are exciting works which we d« 


not care to encourage people to read; we would 


} 
t 


rather have them read what we consider better 
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tera- books But this woman wanted Mrs. Sout! A great many persons think that our lil es 




















y be worth’s novels every Saturday night, and so her are simply store} es of nove Stories forn 
" frie -arried them to her. Miss Jenkins asked a consideral rtion of | ! 
But her t was that she liked that kind of books is very proper that they s \ 
hos She answered, Because s ! ks tah me 1 { the i \ 
ove out of myself I the time beir Ia ate wou trea 
be with | le v e in ilaces a are sur- It is infir 
w rou by tl xuries which riches can bu I I ¢ I : , ‘ 
ma t is t se feel, get out I squa that is i r i NI 
the ‘ 1 Ss W i usually a t é ve witl Kate Gannett Wells of “ 
ks reat pe t rarily ¢ t yient is de ! ’ 
th W ( es from liv So Now no f us ud great t ‘ 
would wis ¢ e that poor woma f the she in uct W ‘ 
rt é n t w h she ets from rea exe I had a tast ri! 1 i 
st Ss There a many f rsons W ire I ins or re | 
d ¢ f r 1 in society A W A \ 
pul be u tis dithe t tor others talk with t 1 S t to tar i ' i 
i Ss S s oft t ar nel in mnt f { as " “ 
st enjoyment out of nov rea so d valids of ea i cing 
ul ales ts Wi brarians eek t I rar S are { 
i t € ert nent wever, they try t I re) S i 
bra t ast rf iders They try to carry all kK $,a t 
ra rs forw just as fas s they w oOo; t to give truc When I f 
oO it m from wer to er kinds f rea this, rf le ft pr alt I \ 
t ° yt P ec y meal ’ ' the “ S ~ VI ‘\ i 
t from s to other k s of rea It means plying t avera \ t 
f ira sa 1 els ‘ ma l atify t i " f ‘ 
is I ct hem from a lower k of novel toa edge They 4 f gr 
, kind of nove r some of t tera is daily 
gis tt t we have f e, the form of mat al pr 
Ww ( i ! te ha t rea I . ; , ‘ ame ; 
you ew s of s writers as Thack W st f Ca ka eg 
2 Geor I It is well, too, to have W built one of the fa \ 
. sy! " for the r awa 1 by | m t M I St. I WW | 
A t ir Ww the w f Ch es Dickens. It was a I e wa ery 
i Wa > e | c T t at € ot t c ) t ‘ ! I ‘ 
( most forcil ways of ¢g str s | a carg f ir i “ I Nl 
r t st est r and ¢ them stories River Was a f c 
y to rea I well remem thats of the His rea give | f 
yt est ins a at which has st 1 longest the | s of se " 
,ca f n stories which were told to me the law f nature 1 e reé it 
ea W I was a ¢ I like to remember, too, made a ro \ \ c 
ess that t vreat teacher, to whose teachings Mr could get nobody t va 
£ Fletcher referred, « se that wav of t hing, and descended t hin ftot f 
s, that many of his cest lessons come to us in " ‘ numeré é | 
¢ the f f parables, w are, in reality, nothing of iror He made ¢ ! 
but stories wa His « fidence came 1 f 
t But, ladies and gentlemen, while I prize highly having ed | ks a earned frot t 
ed the influence of stories in awakening good impulse principles of science and the t y of t 
1s und think that w et a great port of our know] iw f na c 
€ e from them toc I do not by any means K wile t fr ( ( la 
advocate their exclusive us¢ I am ver id when profite s ea ex I Hle } 
sa persons use only the h ghest class of novels and stucyvint an ! i ert I a I ot 
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certainly gave him a great name. It would be 
easy to multiply examples of the value of books 
in promoting material interests. Richardson, the 
great architect, liked to have the buildings which 
he planned put up by a large contractor with 
whom I am acquainted. That contractor told me 
that if he had had any success as a builder it was 
owing to the fact that he had always been a great 
reader on subjects connected with the occupation 
in which he is engaged. He has been a constant 
user of books belonging to the public library in 
Worcester, and often sends to me for books con- 
nected with work which he is attending to. 

In what does reading and studying consist but 
in supplementing your own experience and the 
knowledge which you have obtained from persons 
who have taught you trades, or with whom you 
have come in contact in your various occupations ? 
You add to the information which you obtain in 
other ways the knowledge which other persons 
have acquired, as you find it recorded in books, 
In using industrial books you are adding to your 
own experience the experience of other men, and 
often the experience of men distinguished in the 
avocations in which you are engaged. Would it 
not be of great advantage to individuals if all the 
foremen and workmen in the great shops of this 
city, in addition to acquiring the practical experi 
ence which they get every day in their work, were 
also students, and had formed the habit of going 
to a library and reading scientific papers and books 
which give the principles of science and relate to 
the industries in which they are engaged? Is it 
ye to a community to have 





not of great advantas 
the workmen in its shops become readers and stu- 
dents? Now I have no hopes that all the work- 
men of any shop can be induced to become 
readers, but I know that a great many of the 
artisans of a town or city may be stimulated to 
become so. When libraries are open to workmen 
and they avail themselves of the privileges 
afforded by them, inventions will surely be multi- 
plied, and the value of the products of the manu- 
factories and machine shops of towns will be 
greatly increased 

Now and then some great invention will result 
and an immense new industry be built up. But I 
need not speak longer on this subject. It is evi- 
dent, is it not, that no community can afford to be 
without good libraries rhey need, too, compe- 
tent librarians to select the proper works to put 
in those libraries ; librarians who will also receive 
persons who come to use books cordially and sym- 


pathetically, and with an earnest desire to find 





out their wishes and put into their hands proper 
books to give them the knowledge they want. 
With good libraries and librarians an immense 
amount of service may be rendered to a commu- 
nity. Consider one way not yet mentioned in which 
this may be done. Suppose, for example, that 
you put into the hands of your school teachers 
everything that is needed to help them in their 
studies ; do you realize how much more valuable 
the results of those studies are if a teacher has 
access to all kinds of books that will enable him 
to prepare himself for the recitations and lectures 
which he has to conduct or deliver? His instruc 
tion becomes much more valuable than it would 
be if he did not have access to a large number of 
books. It is of great advantage to school children 
to have libraries to go to, and to be able to con- 
sult a librarian who will help them get informa- 
tion on any subject that they may be interested 
in and in any little investigations they wish to 
make, and to whom the teacher can send them in 
confidence for answers to questions which come 
up in school. 

Thoughts crowd upon me as I stand here and 
try to tell you how valuable libraries may be to 


communities. Do you realize of what great value 


they are in promoting good morals in a commu- 
nity? What better thing could you desire than to 
have the members of all the families of this city 
engaged in reading evenings, instead of being on 
the street, or in other places where it is not best 
for them to be? It is a fundamental principle in 
philanthrophy that if you wish to wean a man 
from a baneful pleasure it is best to give him 
some other entertainment that isharmless. Read 


ing, when encouraged by the establishment of 
libraries, is influential in satisfying men and in 
keeping them from unwholesome occupations 

Ladies and gentlemen, excuse me for speaking 
solong. There were a few minutes to be filled 
up and this fact tempted me to speak. 

Mr. ROWELL.— We have heard this after 
noon that of 350 towns in Massachusetts four- 
ibraries. This year the first 


fifths have public 
annual report of the Massachusetts “ Public 
Library Commission” was published, and from 
that report we find that a large proportion of 
these public libraries bear the name of some indi- 
vidual. I mention one, the public library of 
Cambridge, Mass. And so on all through these 
little towns, the library in many cases bearing the 
name of its donor, a man who had bequeathed his 
wealth to it or established the library. There is 
no one here who would venture to say that we 
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have not made a start in this work on the Pacifix 
Coast. 
made is in Portl 


The largest single donation that has been 
nd, Oregon, where Mrs. Green 


has donated $250,000 for the establishment of a 





public library 1e University of California has 
received the second largest gift for library pur 
poses. Mr. Henry D. Bacon of Oak — some 





of you will remember him in connection with 


library work at St. Louis — presen 





money and his private library of 14,000 volumes, 
and his collection of art works, the whole amount 


to $100,000 in value And I wish 


ing 





mind a name, to Californians almost forgotte 
Michael Rees In the University there is a 
marble tablet which bears the inscription, “ Ir 
commemoration of the gift of $50, 
Reese.” He died ten years ago, and in that short 


time his name has almost vanished from the talk 





of men, butt tablet will preserve it 

Very few ur libraries have been endowed 
by private muni os Angeles Pul 
Librar e ré ent of an‘ 





large £g 


been raised by municipal taxation for its support, 











and I am sure that later on some of the citizens 
of that town will be endowing it in a way which is 
commensurate with the generosity, the hos " 
and the philanthropy of the people of the sout 


tion has been made, and I would ask you tocall 


lic Library, f 1 few points on that subject 

Mr. C1 DSLEY. — Ou brary was organized 
in 1880 and it has grown until now it is a library 
of 15,000 volumes. It has received numerous 
gifts and, as Mr. Fletcher has said, grows grad 
ually and continually. It has had gift after gift of 


books in small numbers of 20, 30, 50, 100, 200 or 


A few years ago it received a be 


300 volumes 


quest of $5,000. The city gave us $6,000 more 
to add to that $5,000. We put this out at inter 
est and erected a small building, about 50 by 8 





feet, two stories high. Within the past year the 
librar ven $7 5,00 by Mr. Hazelton, of 


Tarrytown, New Yor 





y has been 


who was formerly a citi- 





zen of Stockton, but who died at Tarrytown 


ty 
This is part of the tidal wave which Dr. Poole 


tells us of; it has reached that far and I hope it 





will reach San Francisco, and give you a publi 


library (Applause.) 
Pres. GREEN.—I said this afternoon that be- 


sides expenditures for putting up a large number 


of library buildings, in Massachusetts, besides gifts 


from in 
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large sums of 
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State, $5 

} efit f 
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FOURTH SESSION. 
(WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14.) 


he PRESIDENT called the convention to order 


at 9.40 A. M 


STATE LIBRARIES 


rhe resolutions adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Section of 
by Mr. Wallis 

Mr. WALLIs.- 
Union, except California and Nevada, which has 


State libraries were read 


State in the 





There is not a 


on the title 
of the session which the volume contains, and there 


page of its legislative reports the date 


1g when the Legislature meets. 


is no way of telli 


In Nev 


o 
5 


ada they have adopted a rule by which the 





le pages in each session bear the dates of the 


commencement and adjournment Many States 


in the Union have not the money to send out their 


documents. In California, for example, there are 


fifteen or twenty documents, large books, and they 


have not the means If Congress will provide 


the means whereby a State library can send to 


ibrary all the publications and the 


the documents 


another State 
public laws free, we can distribute 


of every State in the Union to the public libraries. 
The government ought to do this. I desire to 


they have 





Association for the help 
given, for without it we could have done nothing, 


1 Texpect that before long every State in the 





Union will be improved. As Dr. Poole says, it is 


the beginning of a revolution 





[he report was accepted. 
TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


Mr. SOULE reported that the meeting of the 
Trustees’ section was adjourned until next year, 
and this report was accepted 

Mr. FLETCHER announced that aninvitation had 
been received through Mr. Hill, from Mr. McWil- 
Fresno 


announced 


delegates to stop over at 


President 


] ams, for the 


on their way south, and the 





an invitation to lunch under the “ Big Trees.” 


Mr. FLETCHER Hill, 
room this morning and said that 


— Our Secretary, Mr. 


called me to his 
he had attempted to write out an expression of 


his feelings on receiving the minute regarding 


himself adopted by the Conference day before 


yesterday, but had found it too much of a strain 


upon him in his present nervous condition. He 
wished me to express to the convention, verbally, 


his most hearty of the kind words 


appreciation 


in the minute and to express his feeling of un- 


worthiness of it. I simply speak for him. 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 
The PRESIDENT then read two letters from Mr 
Wm. C Harvard 


College Library. 


Lane, Assistant Librarian of 


The first expressed regret that 


imperative work had prevented his 
in time to be read at 


preparing a 
report on Aids and Guides 
the meeting of the association; the other follows: 

“I take pleasure in forwarding to you, to be laid 
before the Library Association, a copy of the 


Index to the subject catalogue of Harvard Col- 
work for 


bet n 


lege- Library, on which I have been at 
the last eight years,and which has just 
finished. 

“Although its principal value is in its usefulness 


in our own library, I think it will not fail to 


of interest and in some cases of use t 


rians. 

“lam glad that, although this library is absent 
from your meetings in the person of its officers, it 
may nevertheless be represented by one of its pub 


lications just ssued 


“You will notice that two hundred copies of the 
Index have been printed for the Library Bureau 
in Boston, where copies may be obtained by those 


who desire them.” 


The PRESIDENT.— The Index is here; it is very 





interesting and of great importance, for use in 


connection with such catalogues as are to be 


found at Harvard College Library 


INVITATIONS FOR THE CONFERENCE IN 


1593 


The SECRETARY read a letter dated October 1 
from John G. Shortall, as President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Chicago Public Lil 
the Association to hold its meeting in 1893 in 
Chicago, in view of “the import: 


public men, in the various departments of interest 


to the civilization of our time, intended to be es- 
ent during our Columbian Exposition,” and twe 
letters dated October 8, from Norman Williams 
and Huntington W. Jackson, trustees of the 


latchford anc 
Newberry Li- 


and from E. W. |] 


Bradley, trustees of the 


Crerar Library, 
Wm. H. 
brary, uniting in the invitation 

The letters were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Pres. GREEN.—The Standing Committee have 


authority to employ a stenographer to report the 


proceedings of this meeting, and at the last con- 
ference it was proposed that they should doso, but 


not then voted. Do the members ; 
of the 


a stenographer? 


- 





action Standing Committee in employing 
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On motion of Mr. BowKER this action of the Endowment Fur These contribut s were 


committee was approved recently made at my solicitation, no contril 


that FINANCE COMMITTEE 





. Mr. UTLEY read the report of the Finance Con ries and librarians are requested to act as agents 














} 
d at mittee: — The Finance Committee, to whom was n s ting a forwar o! t oe 
_ referred the annual report of the lreasurer have not re ‘ tions from an} I 
laid respectfully report that they have exam 1 the ary oF , in f e reas 
the same. The Treasurer's statement of receipts has as I understand, that it is deemed a f uc 
Col- been compared with the statement the bank ir t ‘ her t t es | t 
for which the funds are deposited, and they are found ike a subs for t ter 
eer to agree, except that the funds in bank show $1.55 plated in your circular, under act of t ncor 
in excess of the Treasurer's account, which is prol poration. A pr ged absence has vente 
1eSS ably interest on the deposits for the last quarter me from making a personal s tat 
be and which will go into the next year’s statement recently, and a trom set forward a ar lic 
bra Ihe vouchers and disbursements agree report 
The report of the Trustees of the Permanent I beg to suggest that a just and fair ¢ te 
sent Endowment Fund, showing the cor yn of that made of the proportionate amounts w ‘ d 
. & fund, we recommend be accepted and published in be contributed from the various States, and that 
the proceedings. it should not be left tot activity of ar e par 
We nominate f I'rustees of the Permanent ticular locality to secure the ent 


- Fund for three years (to succeed himself) E. C. required 
Hovey of Brookline, Mass. For the unexpired 
term of two years in place of Pliny T. Sext 
“ resigned, John M. Glenn of Bal — All of POINTS OF AGREEMENT IN LIBRARY 
: ARCHITECTURE 





which is submitte 
very CHARLES C. SouL! 
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t , t : t I t ‘ 
Acting Finance Committ we ‘ g« er » pa i ’ 
with the pt ple f i irv archit . and 
3 That portion of the report of the I whose attent has recently ca the 
ri mittee referring to the Treasurer’s re nail i tlic Gaakinaal asa 
ird the pul lication of the report of the this matter I " D le 
the Endowment Fund, was adopte | Dr. Poo. The very excellent per wi 
Se has bee read expresses, I believe, the ra 
ENDOWMENT FUNI I 
opinions and experience of ali ii i I 
rest The PRESIDENT.— Mr. Hovey has been a very certainly expresses mine. Perhaps I might 
res- efficient trustee, as shown by statements made in ever it and desire to make here and ther a 
we this meeting from time to time; he has raised chanass of expression. but they weeld not affect 
ms $3,000 of the small sum which has been raised the general issue , am thehihin i 8 
the and I earnestly hope that he will be elected a der having contelbated thle pepet, and believe i 
and member of the Board of Trustees on the Per w he seful in disarming prejudice, W 


Li- manent Fund, for three years refute the statement, often made by architect 
Mr. Hovey was elected, and Mr. John M. Glenn others who have some special scheme t mote 


om- of Baltimore, Md., was elected to fill the unex that there is no harmony among libraria ust 





pired term caused by the resignation of Mr the prin ples of constructior and 


£ I } ’ Ca ‘ 

ave sexton } wn plan and is stri ° to secure its genera 
the A letter from NORMAN WILLIAMS, Trustee adopt 

n- 4 of the Crerar estate, Chicago, Ill., dated Oct. 8, Since the formation of t 4 cia fiftes 
but ‘ 18g, relating to the Endowment Fund, was read ears ag a great ange has bee f 

the I beg to report, as one of the Trustees of the " try met truct 
ing Endowment Fund, that I hold, subject to draft by ’ ther ma s of ary econon rt 

the proper officer, the sum of $600, being the con esult ha et t al t Da su 


tributions of ten individuals of Chicago to the have been read ar : ns he 
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ings of the Association. All the library buildings 
which have been erected in our country during the 
past ten years—and they have been many— 
give evidence, with two exceptions, of judicious 


progress and of the influence of our Association 





The exceptions are the unfinished structures of 


the Boston Public Library and of the Library of 


Congress. If there be anything in either of these 





buildings which has been approved of in this 
Association I have not discovered it. The Presi- 
dent of the Boston Public Library expressly 
stated that its new building was planned without 


consulting his own or any other librarian. The 


to the trus- 


result has been an “Iliad of woes 





tees, the city government, the archi 
tax-payers, and the end is not yet. That library 
has no representative with us at this meeting, and 
yet it was one of the leading supporters of the 
Association in earlier years, when Dr. Winsor and 
later Dr. Chamberlain were its librarians. Dr 
Winsor would be with us today representing 
Harvard University Library if he had not just 
returned from a protracted European tour. Neither 
has the Library of Congress any representative 
here, and its librarian was formerly one of our 
most prominent members. The plans of the new 


building of that library have been earnestly and 





sharply criticised at our meetings and never 
defended by a librarian. Hence the absence of 
its chief official is accounted for. The discussions 
of the original plans of that structure have been 


beneficial, for they defeated the scheme and saved 





the country many million do 
The subject had been incidentally treated earlier, 
} 


but the first general discussion concerning library 


buildings took place at the meeting at Washington, 
in February, 1881, where I had the honor of read- 
ing a paper on the subject. At the same meeting 
Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer read a paper on the same 
subject, and brought out for the first time his 
plans for the new building of the library of Con- 
gress. Both these papers appear side by side in 
the Ziérary journal for that year ; and mine was 
printed with drawings by the Bureau of Educa 
tion and the American architect Mr. Smith- 
meyer made no estimate of the cost of his build- 
ing ; but architects who examined the plans placed 
the cost at fifteen millions, and some of them 
higher. 

rhe Congress Committee on the Library 
accepted Mr. Smithmeyer’s plans and urged Cor 
gress to make an appropriation for beginning the 
construction. A strong opposition arose in the 


House, partly on account of its being a build- 
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ing devised for show rather than for legitimate 
and convenient library use, but chiefly on 
account of the immense and unknown 
cost involved. The measure was discussed 
from time to time with considerable feeling 
and personality, and it went over from session to 
session without final action. At one time a motion 
made by Mr. Holman of Indiana was carried, 
that the cost of the building should not exceed 
two millions, which made the use of Mr. Smith 
meyer’s plans impossible. After further delay, 
without a change of this general character, were 
cut down and modified with the intention of bring 
ing the expense within four millions. The limit 
ised to six millions, and the work 


was later r 





of construction was begun under Mr. Smithmeyer 
as architect. He was soon relieved, and the work 
was placed with full power under General Casey, 
engineer of the War Department. General Casey 
made the judicious appointment of Mr. Bernard R. 
Green as superintendent and engineer, who has 
made modifications and improvements in the plans 
committed to him. It will be a better building than it 
meyer’s charge ; 


promised to be under Mr. Smitl 
but will be far from what the average American 


librarian regards as an ideal library structure 





Allow me to state briefly some of the objections 
to plans of that building. The main structure, 
which measures on the outside 470 by 338 feet, 
incloses a quadrangle, in the centre of which is an 
octagonal re ading room 140 feet In diameter, with 
very high ceiling, and surmounted by a dome In 
this reading-room are book-cases, and from it 
radiate into the open area of the quadrangle 
book-stacks which are nine stories high. Every 
one who has visited Washington in summer is 
aware that the climate is very warm— it is | 


an 





Some visitors make th 


*xpression stronger 
that. (Laughter.) The reports of the Naval 
Observatory show that the mercury in the sun 
at Washington often stands from 160 to 165 
degrees. A piece of iron at that temperature is 
too hot for the hand to hold without pain. The 
corridors of the book-stacks are to be lighted ! 


skylights in the roof. Imagine the heat there 


must be in the stacks and the reading-room shut 
up in the quadrangle, with high walls on the four 
sides and cut off from the natural circulation of 
air! What atime the readers will have with the 


sun at 165 degrees blazing down into that quad 


rangle! We may be told that the terrors of suc! 


hy 


heat to the readers and the books will be obviated 


by mechanical circulation. The success of this 


remedy seems to me improbable. Is that good 
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construction which shuts out the essential por- 
tions of the library from the natural air currents? 
Excessive heat is the great enemy of books. 
Other points of criticism on these plans may 
appear later in my general remarks. The fact is 
the American Library Association did not begin 
its work soon enough. If it had started in five 
years earlier and taken up the examination and 
discussion of library construction, Mr. Smith- 
meyer and his scheme would never have hada 
hearing in Congress. The erection of the two 
great library buildings at Washington and Boston 
furnished the most favorable opportunities for 
showing practical and sensible progress in ideas, 
and what library architecture should be; but, 
unfortunately, both have failed in producing 
model buildings. 

When the American Library Association began 
ts work, all the chief library buildings of the 


country were constructed on the same principles — 
Harvard College Library, Boston Public Library, 
Boston Athenzum, Astor Library, Baltimore Pea- 
body Institute, Congress Library, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, and many others. The same design 
may be seen in every part of Europe. It is the 
gothic ecclesiastical style, and has been the 
common form for library buildings for the last 
four or five centuries. During the middle ages 
the church was the conservator of letters and 
learning. Its libraries, composed chiefly of relig- 
ious books, were put in religious buildings planned 
after the style of its gothic cathedrals, and like 
cathedrals, were not heated. Later the secular 
libraries adopted the same construction; and so 
the fashion came down through the centuries to 
our time as the only correct library style. There 
is no necessary or logical connection between 
library and ecclesiastical architecture, and it is 
probable that the last of this class of buildings 
has been erected in this country. The prominent 
features of this style are briefly these: Two rows 
of columns supporting a clear story which takes 
in light on both sides, the open nave between the 
columns, and aisles between the columns and the 
i 


walls. The lofty nave is used as a reading-room, 


and the aisles for shelving books in galleries from 
four, six, or more stories high. As the clear story 
light, some of the buildings have 
the roof. In our 


northern climate these rooms must be warmed in 


admits but little 
a large lantern or skylight in 


winter, and it is desirable that they should be cool 
} 
1 


in summer. In winter we provide radiators, or 


turn in a volume of hot air from furnaces in the 
cellar. That air, being lighter than the cool air 
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in the room, rises to the ceiling like a balloon 
Hence the temperature becomes very h 


upper strata where heat is not needed, while it is 


coo! near the floor where it is needed. In order 
to get the proper warmth near the floor, it is 
necessary te verheat the upper strata, and this 
excessive heat destroys the bindings of books 


which are stored there. A test with a thermom 
eter will show that the temperature in such a 
room increases one degree for every foot of eleva 
tion above the floor Leather is a substance 


which will not stand excessive heat, and it begins 





to deteriorate when 


than is comfortable to ourselves I ks cannot 
live where we cannot live, and should be shelved 
near the floor where we live and are mfortable, 
but never in galleries. This injury to books by 
heat goes on in rooms which are not as high as 
those I have named; even on the high shelves i 
book-cases in private houses. The reading-room 
of the Boston Athenzum is only twenty feet high 
and has but one gallery. If you go into that 


gallery and examine the books which have been 


stored there for some years, you will find your 








clothes covered with a red powder, which is the 
ashes of the bind ngs destroved by exeessive heat 
In winter you will also find temperature 
uncomfortably hot. It will be readily conceived 
what the heat must be in winter alleric 

and it is the same stacks —f five, or six 
stories high, an ally the Congre " 
building, where the stacks are nine stories hig) 
rhe alternative is not to heat these buildings in 
winter, which will be very inconvenient for readers. 
My remedy is in the construction, and is very 


simple. Do not have high rooms; have no gal 
leries; and shelve the books in a single tier of 
book-cases on the floor, and not higher than a 
person of average stature can reach any book 
without step or ladder 

Another objection to the common construction 


of which I have spoken is the annoyance of climb- 


ing stairs from one story and gallery to another 
This is the most tiresome, wearing, and unhealthy 
exercise a human being can take Years ago an 
ingenious person in charge of a penitentiary in Eng 
land invented the treadm He found that by 


putting lazy criminals upon a rotating wheel they 


would have to keep moving or they would fall 
into a pit He f nd also that the a paratus fur 
nished an economical power for propelling machin 
ery, and that he had made a great discovery The 
treadmill was introduced into other penitentiaries ; 


but it turned out that the criminals who were exer 
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They had pulmonary 
trouble, their breath was short, they had sciatica, 
This 
that a public investigation by scientific men was 


ordered, and the whole trouble was traced to that 


cised thereby became ill. 


and became lame. result was so common 


infernal treadmill — that constant going up stairs 

for that is the essential principle of a treadmill. 
They also found it to be the most uneconomical 
mode of expending human energy, for only eleven 
per cent of the energy which a man can expend on 
a level and without injury to himself can be utilized 
on a_ treadmill rhe government, therefore, 
expelled thetreadmill from the prisons of England 
as a barbarism, a cruel and unusual punishment 
It is not to our credit that the principle is still 
found in American libraries as an exercise good 
enough for runners and attendants. In the Boston 
Public Library young girls were first used to run up 
and down stairs, and they soon gave out. Boys 
have since been employed asrunners. Boys can 
stand almost anything in the) way of abuse and live, 
and when a boy drops out of the ranks, lame and 
crippled, another poor boy, with perhaps a mother 
dependent on him, is waiting to take his place. 
President Gilman gave the name of “ statistical 
For the fiend 


name 


dev to crankism in statistics 


we now have under consideration the 
“treadmill devil” is appropriate, which, on the 
score of humanity, ought to be turned out of all 
the libraries. By abolishing galleries and not 
introducing stacks I have made the barbarism 
innecessary 

The nave of the conventional and medizval 
reading-room, as I have stated, is used as a read- 
g-room, and it is the most inappropriate place in 
The reader needs 


e world for such a purpose 


nd to be let constantly 


alone, and they are 
ow es 


y visitors walking around among them 


and perhaps talking. This is usually the show- 


room, and is made as elegant as possible for the 


urpose of attracting visitors who have no purpose 
to stuc } 


If such a building be not fire-proof it is 


the most conbustible of structures, and if fire- 
proof it is needlessly expensive. The style admits 
of no accommodations for carrying on the adminis 
trative work of the library, the selection and 
ordering of books, the receiving, the cataloguing, 
and preparing them for the shelves. Very little 
of this work was done in the middle ages, and 
hence there was no need to provide for it 

The tendency in late vears, especially in college 
and university libraries, has been to adopt the 
stack system —a series of iron book-cases, one 


aboye the other, from five to nine stories high, 
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and accessible by galleries. Compactness and the 
capacity of storing a large number of books in a 
limited spaee are regarded as the chief advantages 
of this construction. 


have never so impressed me that I was ready to 


The merits of this system 


adopt it or recommend it to others. In the case 
of colleges where it has been adopted there was 


no occasion for economy in ground space, as the 


building was to be built on a campus where there 
were many acres of unoccupied ground. I am 
not satisfied that there is either financial economy 
or convenience to readers in the plan. On the 
other hand, it seems to me to have some very 
The stacks I 


do not meet one’s xsthetic idea of 


have seen 
how books 


Inside the walls the structure 


notable disadvantages. 


ought to be treated 
looks like a model prison with tiers of cells rising 
one above the other, and without an incident of 


beauty or cheerfulness to relieve the sombre 


picture. The galleries are narrow and not in 


viting, the light is uncertain and insufficient, ar 


diminishes as you enter the stack. If the stack 


room be heated in winter you have the “heat 
fiend’’ in the upper galleries. In summer this 
fiend there holds undisturbed possession. If you 


climb the stairs from gallery to gallery the “ tread 
heels. The stack with 
that of 


University, the first which was constructed. Be 


mill devil” is at your 


which I am most familiar is Harvard 


sides my own observations I have the concurrent 


testimony of several of my assistants who have 
been employed in that library. The heat in sum 


mer in the upper galleries is excessive. The light 





in the galleries is generally poor, and in the lower 


ones the numbers and titles of books cannot be 


read in cloudy weather or after three o’clock in 


the afternoon. The galleries are not convenient 


or light enough for the consultation of books. I 
have never met a person who had used or been 
employed in the library who spoke well of that 
stack. 


Another form of stack is now coming to the 


front; and, if I am correctly informed, it is pro 
posed to introduce it into two public libraries 

that portion of the West where I reside. We 
shall probably hear its merits extolled in this dis 
cussion. It is not the ordinary stack from four or 
six stories high, but a three-story stack —a little 
devil— with the second story on the level of tl 
delivery room, the first story being below and the 
that the 
in any event can have only one flight to c'im! 
This is 
but it is better still to have no flights to climb, and 


third story above that level, so attendant 


better than having two or more flight 





























to have all the books in the circulating department 


} } 
the de 





on a level with ry counters. \ person 


may ascend stairs a few times a day without appar 


ent injury; but when often repeated the exertion 


becomes wearisome and positively injurious to 





On acc t of the general introduction of 


elevators, st 





airs are more unusual and more of a 














nuisance than formerly Physicians state that i 
cities where little of dwelling houses is on the 
y ind floor and mucl 1 the air, the health of 
women is undermined by stairs Many years ago, 
when [ had charge of the Mercantile Library in 
Boston, a delivery nter was put in which was 
six inches too high, and there was a step of that 
height for the attendants to stand upon when 
changing books \ strong, healthy man, who had 
be 1 the library f sever irs, Was In Service 
at the delivery counter. In less than a year after 
putting in t step his health began to fail, he 
was lame, had sciatica, and the same symptoms the 
treadmill prisoners in England exhibited. We did 
t suspe th ause, and sent him away to recu 
perate He came back all right and went to 


work; but the old troubles came on again and he 


had to leave aking up other work, his health 
was perfectly restored Another person took his 
place in the library, and in about six months he 
was affected in the same way Since my attent 
has bee cted to the subject of library co 
struction, | have n yubt that the troubles of 
these men were brought on by that one step which 
their duties required them to ascend ynstantly 
during the day rhe work of attendants in our 


libraries, who are generally women, is now very 
fatiguing, even when they work on a level with the 
delivery counters; and it is a question worth the 
mane Society whether it is 


f 


justifiable to burden them further with the cruelty 


rs, even if it be only asingle flight 





Another objection I have to a three-deck stack 
is that the galleries cannot be sufficiently lighte« 
Light has the peculiarity that it always moves in 


straight lines, and will not turn a corner unless it 


be reflected No high light, that is, hight from the 
sky, which is the only effective light, reaches any 


part of the interior of the stack, for it is cut off by 
the floor of the gallery above rhe only light 
taken in, therefore, is the horizontal light reflected 
from the opposite side of the street ; it may be a 
dingy brick or stone building which gives off little 
reflection in clear weather, and on cloudy days 
scarcely any The tunnel between the book-cases, 
from 20 to 25 feet long, is to be lighted, if at all, 


by this weak horizontal reflection, and through a 
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window with an opening of about six by two and 
a half feet, I do not believe the stack can be s 
lighted. It may be lighted by electricity, and s 
may any « irk room 4 it to suggest this alterna 
tive Is a contess f weakness in the scheme 


No light is so effective a ssential in a library as 








natural light. Itisa sufficient reason for condemi 
ing any plan of libr wl doe 
not furnish an abundance of natura! illuminat 

I believe ir sheivil { hn na singie tier t 
cases not more t t feet | ne ns of 
moderate height, from fourteen t xteen feet, and 
with no galleries I ace a e the book 
cases 1s needed for the st i ft t i 
the circula mm ofa l nN S are 
aiways light W he “ umes il be 
shelved in $s manner, in a space e hu ed 
feet square, I 1 1O,K Square feet tr fi r 
space, it seem essary to talk about stacks 
It is desirable to have all the books tl ur 
on one ft - but if there be not space er y 


take two, three or four floors, and have an elevator 
running to each. Classify the books into depart 


ments, and 


assign these departments to the s« ral 


floors as will be most convenient to readers. When 


a person wants a book he goes to the departme 

where it belongs. This principle is applic n the 
large retail stores in every city, and is regarded a 
1 convenience to a ncerned. I have ne een 
t applied to a library, but see no reason w t is 
not practicable. It may be asked what fica 
tion of departments I would make for t! evera 
stories. I have not given special tl { to the 
matter, but will throw out some suggest As 
prose, fiction, and juve rea py tor iy 








ries, we W KS and rea the 
first story tory we W piace his 
tory ul I rapny traveis and iphy, 
poetry drama, essays and = miscellanies, 
anguage, | ch, German, and Italia liter 





ature In third story we w place fine 
arts, practical and useful arts, natura ce 
religion, philosophy In the fourth 





cal economy, social science, educat I 


},) ] nt 


and government, public documen 


I am not prepared to say that I would t under 


any circumstances recommend the construction of 
a stack; but I will say that I have never seen an 
instance when I thought it advisable If we car 

not get the thing we want, it is good } y to get 
the best thing we can. I should not like to go to 


sea ina bowl; but if it were necessary to go and I 


could get nothing better, I think I should try it 
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I have said nothing about the plans of the New- 
berry Library which I fully explained at our last 
meeting at the White Mountains, and I have omit- 
ted speaking of them now because few members 
here are interested in a purely reference library 
where no books are circulated. I may say in brief 
that our method is to classify books into depart- 
ments such as Fine Arts, Practical and Useful 
Arts, History, Political Economy, and Social Sci- 
ence, Religion, etc. and to give each of these 
departments a separate room, where the books are 
read as well as shelved. We begin with a few 
departments, and as the number of volumes 
increase and more space is needed, the depart- 
ments are subdivided and each of the subdivisions 
are given separate rooms. For instance, when the 
room for History is becoming full, the American 
history is taken out and assigned to another room. 
We havea large number of rooms, and when these 
are occupied, which will be some years hence, 
there is opportunity for extending the structure 
and providing more rooms. It is, in short, many 
special libraries under one roof and one adminis- 
tration, and each having attendants familiar with 
the specialty which the room contains. The 
library in temporary quarters has now about 8o,- 
000, and the new building is in progress of con- 
struction. The reference library which Mr. Sutro 
is collecting and yenerously proposes to give to 
the citizens of San Francisco, will have the same 
general character as the Newberry Library, of 
Chicago, and in the building he will construct 
for it some of the principles described may be 
applied; but for ordinary and circulating libraries 
they have no adaptation. 

The PRESIDENT.—In regard to going up and 
down stairs, I found that on account of econ- 
omy of space I must have a stack in the new 
building just put up in Worcester, and I have a 
little elevator running through its four stories. 
I do not mean that the young ladies shall run 
up and down stairs at al], but that they shall use 
the elevator. 

Mr. WHELPLEY.—I was very much in hopes, 
before the convention closes, to have Dr. Poole 
tell us who was responsible for the Cincinnati 
Public Library. That appears to be a library in 
which all the bad features which are spoken of 
from time to time are grouped. We have had the 
reduction of the bindings to powder carried on 
probably as successfully as it could be done 
anywhere, or more so; and not only the 
reduction once to powder, but the books have 
been rebound and have again undergone the 





same process. We have had the climbing of six 
stories of iron stairs, adding to that another story 
between the two roofs, and all the remarks that 
have been made by Dr. Poole, in regard to the 
health of those who are required to make a tread- 
mill journey from day to day, I could supplement. 

The PRESIDENT.— You have no elevators ? 

Mr. WHELPLEY.— We have no elevators and I 
cannot see where we could have them. 

The PRESIDENT.— Yours is not the stack sys- 
tem? 

Mr. WHELPLEY.— No, it is the old cathedral 
system. We introduced the electric light and it 
has purified the atmosphere. I can see that it has 
stopped the deterioration of the books in the 
upper stories. The same rules are to be applied 
to the health of books as to the health of men. 
We want less heat and better ventilation, to pre- 
serve the books, and I think the use of the electric 
light will influence this. I should like to have a 
little of ghe searching criticism of Dr. Poole and 
others who know about the Cincinnati Public 
Library, for I think it would produce a beneficial 
effect and probably lead towards a new library. 

Dr. PooLe.— When I was called to Cincinnati, 
in 1869, the lot had been bought, the plans of the 
building had been made, and the superstructure 
was already put in, so that I had nothing to do 
with the plans of construction. Besides, if I had 
had the opportunity, I do not think I should 
have made changes, for my attention had not 
been called to the subject of construction at that 
time. 

The PRESIDENT.—I suppose that everybody 
thinks that Dr. Poole’s plans for the arrangement 
of his library building are excellent ; but most of us 
believe that we must have stacks for various consid- 
erations, and I want to point out two or three facts 
One is that you avoid the treadmill by having an 
elevator; another is that, although you may not 
leave space above your stacks, yet, with the elec- 
tric light and ventilation, you can prevent largely 
the deterioration of books. 

Dr. PooLe.— Does the attendant run the ele- 
vator ? 

The PRESIDENT.—I have a little hydraulic 
elevator running through the different stories of 
the stack, which the attendants run for them- 
selves. Then we have two other large elevators 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BowKER.— May I put in a word? The 
development now is in the direction of the appli- 
cation of the same current which supplies the 
light to running the elevators. It will be a very 
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important development in library architecture, so 
that you will not have to use hydraulic power 
You can improve in the matter of light 
windows opposite every column of t 
having them as high as you can, and by white- 
washing or painting the walls of the buildings 
Opposite you can do a great deal to get in light 
even in the city Irhen you have these electric 
lights with leng hose in the middle of each set of 
shelves that are long enough to be carried to the 
end of your stack. These are ways in which you 
get over the difficulties in a stack, and most of us 
believe that a stack is the form that we must have 
in our libraries 

Miss Hewins.—In the conditions of our build- 


ing in Hartford we have two pr »blems to con. 
sider. One is the circulating library, where we 


have the stack on the 
is the Watkinson library of reference, where the 
“alcove system ” is to be followed, so that persons 
coming into the hall can see at once that beautiful 
collection of books. I think that this is some 
thing to be considered 

rhe PRESIDENT.— Will the public be allowed 
to go to the shelves? 

Miss Hewins.— That has not been settled it 
I think that it will be allowed in the reference 
library. 

The PRESIDENT.— That is, in the alcoves ? 

Miss HEwWINs.— No, all the work at present is 
done in the middle room. Arrangements will be 
made for sitting in the alcove; there will be a 
window put in 

The PREsIDENT.—I will call upon Mr. Cutter 
We must all be brief in order to finish by half- 
past eleven o'clock 

Mr. Cutrer.—I_ shall have to lead your 
thoughts in a little different direction from that 
which they have lately been following and take up 


another side of the subject. When in the Buff 





convention we were considering whether it was 
worth while to have a school for librarians, I remem 
ber thir king, and I believe say ng, that it was even 


more important to have one for library trustees 





and perhaps there is no matter in 
desirable that the trustees should be structed 
than that of library architecture. Every othe 
mistake which a Board of Trustees may make 

regard to the administration of a library can be 
corrected, but a mistake in a building it is almost 
impossible to correct To re-catalogue your 
library, if catalogued on a wrong principle, would 
be very expensive ; still more expensive would it 


be to re-classify it; but to re-build isruinous. Yet 
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sever-] features which stand much in the way 
of good work and of comfort, and make it more 


g 
expensive to run the library 

We have very low windows, their tops six or 
eight feet below the ceiling. The consequence is 
that the whole room is badly lighted and the upper 
part is simplya reservoir of darkness. Of course, 
according to the modern doctrine, we ought to put 


no books up there. But what are we to do when 


the lower shelves are full and many have double 
rows of books upon them? We must put books 
n the galleries though we cannot see them when 
they are there 


We have the alcove system, and a window in 


each alcove rhe window is not as wide as the 
alcove, leaving a wall space at the side. It is 


ecessary to have shelves on that wall sp: 


result is that when one wants to get a book by the 


Ace rhe 


side of the window the light dazzles one’s eyes and 
ht falls upon the book ; and as the public go 
to our shelves, they are subject to the same dis- 
mforts as we 
We have high shelves, ten feet high, compelling 
the use of ladders, Ordinary light ladders are 
dangerous ; people tumble off of them. Solid step 
adders which can be rolled around occasion more 
or less loss of time 
Che railings of our galleries as originally put in 
were so low that many persons complained of 


dizziness, and we were obliged to raise them 


We came near having some very objectionable 
stairs here was a room sixty feet long, with 
galleries; it was entered at the west end; the 


staircase to the gallery was put at the east end 
\ rson going into the room in search of a book 
at the west end of the gallery, though it might be 
almost within reach as he entered, must go sixty 
feet to the end of the room, sixty feet back to the 
west end of the gall ry, and then retrace all those 
steps rhe borrower, for whom he was getting 
the book, had to wait while he walked forty yards 
innecessarily I did not see this design before it 
was carried into execution. When I did, it was 
only necessary to point out to the architect the 
result of his plan to get him to put another stair 
case in the west corner near the door. I have 


seen almost exactly the same thing done in two 


other libraries, showing the foolishness of having 
I men who do not 





plans made and accepted 
know what library work is 

We have, as I said, the alcove arrangement, 
which obliges us to go twice as far as there is any 
need of, because a large part of the books might 


just as well have been stored in a compact stack. 
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One feature, which would generally be objec 
tionable, I like. All our work is done in public — 
the cataloging, classification, collating, pasting, 
everything. This arrangement brings myself and 
my assistants into closer contact with the public, 
and I think it worth while to endure all the 
inconvenience for the sake of that 

Mr. ROWELL.— Would you recommend it? 

Mr. Currer.— Not for all libraries, but 
suits us. I should certainly urge that there should 
be proper rooms for all mechanical work, and that 
books necessary for Cataloging should be close 
to the catalogs 

We have no space whatever where a teacher 
can meet her class and look over large books or 
engravings. Our library is much used in that 
way. Teacher and pupils have to crowd into a 
small room where the art books are kept. Some 
times two classes are there at the same time, with 
resulting confusiot From my own experience 
one of the most important things in a library of 
any size is that there should be some place where 
a class can be met by their teachers, and not 
interfere with the regular work of the library; yet 
I have heard of a library just built at a cost of 
$250,000 that has no class-rooms for the public 
and no working-rooms for the force 

These evils that I have pointed out may seem 
to you small matters And each by itself is; 
but taken together, and each one working its 
little hindrance or annoyance many times a day, 
they produce an amount of delay and discomfort 
that cannot be neglected. I doubt if it is too 
much to say that by reason of them every real 
scholar who goes to the library is prevented of 
something that he might be able to accomplish, 


or is obliged to sp | about it than he 


need in a wel ng. Surely it is 





worth while to avoid such a result by a little 
forethought 
FIFTH SESSION. 
(WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 14.) 

Owing to the lateness of the hour of the return 
from Stanford University, in order to give mem 
bers time to dine, the President did not call the 
meeting to order until 8.30 P. M 

President GREEN read his paper on 

LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 
(See p. 22.) 

Miss Hewins.— When I first went to Hart 
ford, sixteen years ago, the reproach was thrown 
at the library by the principal of a large school, 
that it was of no benefit whatever to his pupils, for 
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lic, in the library We « not try to do much work ence in geogra Sixt : ir books 
the in the schools until about seven years ago, whe Some of them are two ort miles out in the 
an old teacher resigned, and a young man trained country, away fron ena " | ibrar 

n modern methods of teachir took his place ur order it the pu may forma abit of 

gantotake a te stil e pupils rea rwes ther t s es t 
uid imparted an entirely new spirit to his books directly connected w the 
hat school He took a subscription at tl library 
ose which gave him ten or twelve books ata time, to Mr. BRETT'S paper 

be kept in theschoolroom. The pupils have ever THE CLEVELAND LIBRARIES ANI 
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again. The same books do not go back to a 
school ordinarily more frequently than once in 
two years. 

These books are treated in different schools in 
different manner. In some they are read in the 
school houses, being given to the pupils when 
they have accomplished their lessons or have con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner as to merit 
some reward. In most schools, however, they are 
circulated as they are circulated from the library; 
that is, the allowed to take them 


home to be read 


children are 
From records kept at some 
schools it appeared that every one of these books 
is read about three times during this period of five 
weeks. Inthe sth and 6th grades, there being a 
larger number of children, a larger number of 


books was prepared In some instances 100 
copies of the books are furnished, and they are 
circulated in the same manner as in the 7th and 
8th grades 


three 


his plan has been in operation 


about years, and I think it is eminently 
successful, 

Of course, very much depends upon the teachers 
themselves; if they are not interested the children 
are not likely to become so, but I notice that the 
plan is becoming more and more popular, as time 
passes and as teachers and children see its advan- 
tages. The effect is seen already in the circula- 
tion of books from the library itself; a decided 
improvement in the character of books called for 
by young people is manifest. 

Miss KeLso.— Do you permit the pupils to take 
books from the 


school, giving them a library card at the same 


from the library, as well as 


time ? 
Mr. UTLEY.— The 


many of 
} 


pupils may have library 


cards, and them do, and go to the 


library and borrow books, in addition to those 
which they get from the school; but there is no 
arrangement for distributing books to the schools 
upon special cards held by teachers, as is done 
in some libraries. I think that was mentioned by 
Mr. Brett and some others. The plan of distrib- 
books in the 
arrangement, separate and apart from the ordi- 
of library books 


Children under fourteen years of age do not have 


uting the schools is a distinct 


nary circulation upon cards. 
library cards in their own name, but they may use 
the cards oftheir parents We give books when the 
cards are presented, to any child, no matter how 
small 

Mr. GREEN.— In 
card which we give to persons too young to have 


the kind of card usually given out, but whom we 


Worcester we have a blue 
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think it desirable should have cards, and they may 
take books out on those cards. The attendants 
are all instructed to look after the reading of per- 
sons having the blue cards, so as to see that they 
get books adapted to their age, and good books. 
We should like to hear from Dr. Linderfelt as to 
what has been done in Milwaukee in this line. 

Dr. LINDERFELT.— I have very little to report 
unlike what has already been said. There may be 
some slight difference in the methods used in our 
library, but the results are substantially the same 
Our system of distributing books directly to the 
schools through the teachers was inaugurated 
something like four years ago, for the purpose of 
reaching a large class of the community to whom 
practically 


the existence of the library was 


unknown. The method which we employ in carry- 
The teachers of any of 


either 


ing on this work is this: 


the upper grades in a_ public school 


come to the library and select for themselves, or 
send into us alist of a number of books sufficient 
to go around among the scholars under their charge, 
each. These are 


then sent from the library to the school, and from 


generally thirty to sixty books 


the school back to the library, at the expense of the 
library, the work of transfer being attended to by 
the person employed for delivering books every 
day to the regularly established delivery stations. 
rhe books are kept by the teacher two months, 
which is twice as long as any other books can be 
kept out of the library, and then returned ; but, 
of course, there is nothing to prevent the teacher 
returning them before the time or from taking the 
same books, or a part of them, back again, if he 
choose, though, asa rule, ithas been found that the 
While the books 


are at the schools they are given out by the teacher 


time allowed is amply sufficient 


in the same manner as at the library, so that the 
school practically, for the time being, becomes a 
branch of the public library. No child in the 
school can take home any of these books unless 
provided with a regular library card,in no way dif- 
fering from the card used at the library itself. This 
prevents drawing more than one book at atime, 
whether from the school or from the library, the 
only restriction being that a book drawn from a 
The 
teacher, by this means, is relieved from all personal 
responsibility as to the library books that he gives 


school must be returned at the same school. 


out at his school, since, as soon as a book is drawn 
from the teacher on a regular library card, the 
father of the child, or whoever else serves as his 
guarantor, becomes responsible for the safe return 
of the book. With each book we furnish acard, 
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which is a fac simile of the charging slip used in the 


library, but of a different color, and which the 


teacher uses for charging the book each time it is 


given out. his slipis returned to the library with 


the book, and tells its own story, as to what books 


are most used and consequently need to be fur 
nished in a number of duplicates. We have at 
various times expended $500 each time in duplicat 
ing substantially the same list of the books 


most frequently called for, and, as the system of 
school delivery is being extended so as to include 
more and more of the lower classes and younger 
children, this duplication of books must be carried 
on contiuually. We thoroughly believe, however, 
that we can in no other way better serve the pur 
poses for which the library has been established, 
than by furnishing a sufficient amount of the best 
literature, even if we thereby should be obliged to 


curtail the amount available for the purpose of 
what may be styled ornamental literature. 

As regards the books which the teachers select 
for use in the school room, they are generally such 
as are intimately connected with studies of the 
class, though not necessarily restricted to books 
directly discussing the subject in hand, but con 
sist of illustrative fiction and supplementary read- 
ing of all kinds. So thoroughly is this system of 
school work now organized that if a school or a 
single teacher in a school is not making use of the 
privileges that we offer, we send our su} 
dent of that particular branch of the library ser- 
vice to ascertain the reason. With special refer- 
ence to this school work, there was, a few years 
ago, appointed as superintendent of the delivery 
department of the library a lady, who, while a 
teacher herself in one of the schools, had been 
found to be particularly interested in that part of 
the work and exhibited a great deal of ingenuity 
in interesting her scholars in the reading of good 
books. Thus, when a great many of her pupils 
were tardy in attendance, and every other means 
of correcting the vicious habit had failed, she 
adopted the plan of reading to the class every 
morning, for ten minutes before school com- 
menced, the then new story of Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, on the condition that if any one were late 
the reading was postponed until the next morn 
ing. After this had been done a few mornings 
hol 


every single scholar was present promptly ten 


minutes before school time, and it was not long 


before, in case there was danger of one being 
tardy, the other children would start out to find 
him and bring him in on time. Under this lady’s 


guidance the school delivery work in Milwaukee 
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has become an eminent success, and i 


we would 
sooner think of giving up any other department 
of the library than that. 


Before sitting down I wish to mention a spec 


al experiment made by e of ra ool princi 
pals, who made an aj ution to the library fo 
permisssion to keep 4 r sol ks ring a whole 
school year, for carrying out a " f work 
which he had conceived, outside of the ordinary 
school work. These books all relate t ancient 
Greek and Roman history and were given out to 
be read in the usual way by the members of the 
highest class of his school, but every Friday after 


noon, after school hours, the class met for an hour 
or so and discussed what they had read during 
the week. Each time three or four of them were 


re juired to give a resume, in their own words, of 


any passage that had impressed them favorably, 
’ 


either in its treatment of the subject or as illus 
trating any particular phase of it rhese exer 


cises were kept up « the entire school year, 





and when at the end of the vear a final exercise 
was held in public, it was astonishing to find what 


a depth of knowledge those children possessed in 


the main facts of ancient history, all of which was 





acquired outside of the regular routine Thi 
year the same principal intends to take up moder 
history in the same manner, and I have no doubt 
en his children leave school they w be 
far in advance of other children of the same age 


who have not had such trainir 
Mr. FLETCHER then gave a synopsis of his 
paper on 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


The PRESIDENT announced invitations to Oak 
land tomorrow. 


Adjourned 


(THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER I5 


Called to order the PRESIDENT 
An exhibition of articles from the Library 
Bureau of Chicago, on the platform, was 


announced 


A letter from Miss HANCOCK, tendering me 


souvenirs of Pescadero beact n the shape of 
small bottles of variegated pebbles, was rea 


President and members of the A. L. A., assembled 


I spent my vacation this year at Pescadero 
beach, and became so fascinated picking up peb- 
bles that I did nothingelse. As a partial result 
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of that pastime I have prepared these souvenirs for 
the members of the A. L. A., and hope that in 
your distant homes you may enjoy in looking at 
them a little bit of what I did in picking them up 
on the beac 

Yours fraternally, 


CAROLINE G. HANCOCK 


rhe thanks of the Association were extended 


to Miss Hancock 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


a paper by GARDNER M. JONES, was then read 

y Dr. Wire, who at the end said In conse- 
quence of the peculiar character of the library 
with which I am connected, I have had no expe- 
rience whatever in the dissemination of disease 
by my books. People with small pox and typhoid 


fever are not likely to consult books in a medical 


reference library 
Mr. PUTNAM’S paper on 
ACCESS TO THE SHELVES 


was read by Mr. Jenks. 


Mr. Bretr’s paper on the same subject was 


read by Miss Sherman 


Mr. DANA From the day the Denver Public 
Library was ened the conduct of it has been 


} 


based on the principle that the books and papers 


t contains are the property of the public, and that 





the institution serves the purpose of its existence 


only when those books and papers are actually 


It is not worth while, with our limited experi 
, to do more than to say that our conclusions 
us to access to shelves are exactly in harmony 
with those of Mr. Putnam The Denver Public 
Library is entirely free to any resident of the city 
Books are lent, for the most part, on the simple 
promise of the applicant to observe the library's 
regulations here are, properly speaking, no 
he conduct of the users of the 
rary, and so far, the need for them has not been 


in the fence which separates the 





cases from the reading tables is sometimes closed, 
but never locked. Readers who wish to use the 
reference books, which for want of space else- 
where are kept behind this fence, are asked to 


step in, and told to enter without asking the next 





time they may wish to use them. School children 


in particular are urged to come in and use the 





reference books and make themselves a¢ jualnte d 
with books, guides, and indexes of all kinds 
Book borrowers, who ask for a work not in, are 
shown the way to the shelf containing similar 


books and told to help themselves. Those who 


wish to look over the library in a general way, o1 


for the purpose of acquainting themselves with its 


resources in particular lines, are given every pos 


I 
sibie ftaciity ft 


or doing so. Want of space makes 
it impossible to permit readers to go to the fiction 
cases, though we are confident, from experiments 


we have trie l way, that Mr. Putnam is 





entirely right in his conclusion as to the advisa 
bility of so doing. 


Very few books are lost or mutilated — possibly 


forty or fifty dollars’ worth in two years. The 


books are disarranged, |! 


ut this is a small matter, 
relatively Probably ten persons are accomo 
dated by access to the shelves where one is incon 
venienced by the disarrangement. The quality of 


} 


lone is certainly improved by giving bor 


reading d 


} 
oose for themselves, and the 


rowers liberty to 
number of books read, as well as the number of 
users of the library, are increased by the liberal 
policy pursued in its management. Our library, 
it will be seen, has so far, both in size and general 


conduct, much resembled the branch library of 


which Mr. Putnam speaks, and bears him out in 


his conclusions. 

Order, obedience to rules and regulations, 
silence, comfort or convenience of librarian and 
attendants, library traditions, al] these are made to 
give way to the one essential thing the putting 
the people, four whom the brary is established 
and by whom it is s yorted, in actual touch, in 


at which cor 


y 
a 
= 


intimate personal relation 
stitutes a library, the books themselves. As it 
is true on the one hand, as Mr. Putnam says, that 
the worst sin one can commit against a library is 
to stay away from it, so, on the other hand, we 


the worst sin against 


have been of the opiniont 
the public the library can commit, is to deny it 
access to the books themselves 

There is nothing sacred about a book after all ; 
it is merely a tool whose value is in its use, and we 
take pleasure in adding the evidence of our limited 
experience to the truth of the proposition that a 
good book well worn out is the best of all books, 
and in protesting that the notion that books are to 
be preserved as a sacred trust is but an unfortu- 
nate survival. 

The PRESIDENT.—We should like to have a 
discussion on this subject, but as the time is lim- 
ited, I think the only way for the ladies and gen- 
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card came from Mr. 





The following postal 
Edmands : 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 2, 8, 1888. 
“T am not the fortunate possessor of that rare 
and invaluable literary work. Should be glad to 


get one 
Joun EDMANDS, Ziérarian.” 


Dr. Poole next wrote: 
NEWBERRY LIBRARY, 
Cuicaco, Feb. 23, 1888. 

“DEAR Mr. ROWELI I enclose postal from 
Mr. Edmands. You see you have got hold of 
something which is rare, and so far as now 
appears, unique. I have not made inquiry of Pro- 
fessor Van Name, of Yale University Library, but 
shall do so 

You see, moreover, that the ‘claimants’ for 
your find are increasing, that is, if you are inclined 
to part with it. If you should wish my advice, I 
should say, 4ecp it, and put it among your 
Yours truly, 

W. F. Poo.e.” 


curiosities. 


The last letter is from Addison Van Name, 
Librarian of Yale University Library. 


New HAVEN, Oct. 1, 1891 
“My DEAR MR. Poote: I have had many 
things on my mind the past few days, and I cannot 
remember whether I answered your inquiry, as I 
fully intended to do, when it first came. At the 
risk of repeating, I beg to say that we have the 
pamphlet in question (8 pp. 8 vo). Mr. Edmands 
was the Librarian of the Brothers University 
during his senior year 
I should -have been glad to join the party of 
librarians who have just started for your coast, 
but it was not possible. 
Very truly yours, 
ADDISON VAN NAME.” 


You are going tomorrow afternoon, I presume, 
to visit Mr. Sutro’s collection, and there you will 
see some original authentic memoirs. I think this 
little book I have resurrected is quite a biblio- 
graphical memoir, and I think it is about the first 
thing of the kind on record. It differs from 
Poole’s Index in this way: We have all coéperated 
together in taking a series of magazines, arrang- 
ing the topics as they occur, and writing the name 
of the article down. This list of subjects for 
debate proceeds on quite a different plan. He 
selected a list of topics which were interesting at 








that time, and then he looked through all the 
books in his library, and his magazines, and 
picked out the different articles relating to the 
different subjects. It was evidently an interest 
ing and very valuable work. 

The PRESIDENT.— Do you not think that the 
subjects which were presented for debate were 
those on which he sought references? 

Mr. ROWELL.— Possibly, but he took others, 
such as Capital Punishment, Scriptures and The- 
ology, and National Copyright —they were agi 
tating that question then. It was rather unusual 
for a thing of this kind to appear in a college cata- 
logue and it had evidently never been tried before 

In February, 1847, it merited these words from 
the editor of the Vale Literary Magazine (page 
192): 

“We were prevented by excess of matter from 
noticing in the last number a little pamphlet com- 
piled by the librarian of the Brothers in Unity, 
entitled “Subjects for debate, with references to 
authorities.” The very title is enough to insure 
it a hearty reception in this world of ours, and the 
slightest examination of it must convince every 
one of its great utility. They who have spent 
hours in guessing what books contained the desired 


information, without finding the right ones, and 





have been tempted to believe that college libraries 
had nothing but their number of volumes to rec- 
ommend them, will know how to appreciate the 
labors of the industrious compiler of the pam- 
phiet.. We congratulate him on the prospect of 
immediate relief from the many and annoying 
inquiries for “ Something on the Hartford Con- 
vention,” “Capital Punishment,” “ The Tariff,” 
“ Thomas Jefferson,” etc., etc. 

We congratulate the Society, too, on the pos 


session of a chart which not only reveals to them 


the resources of their library, but enables each 
member to make a profitable use of them. The 
avidity with which copies have been bought uy 
shows the interest taken in the matter, and we 
would advise those who have not yet furnished 
themselves with a copy, to secure one before the 
edition is exhausted.’ 

The edition probably was exhausted, because six 


at 





months later Dr. Poole became librarian of tl 
very library, and he had not seen a copy of it. At 
that time in Yale College there was the Brothers 
Library and the Linonian Society Library, a1 

Dr. Poole in his first letter says that he was the 
librarian of the Linonian Society. I cannot do 
justice to this interesting matter in five minutes, 
but this little pamphlet on the Doctor’s authority 
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was produced by Mr. Edmands, the librarian of 


ttention to 





the Brothers Library. I want tocall a 
the fact that it is not only interesting as th 
precursor to Dr. Poole, but to the Fletcher Kssay 
Index 

The PRESIDENT. — As I understand the matter, 


very little can be done this year in reg 





paring for our exhibit at the Columbian Expos 
tion; the arrangements will haveto be made at our 
next meeting. Mr. Hild has a communication on 
this subject 

Mr. Hitp. — This is a report of what it is pro 
posed to do, which was printed in the August 
number of the Ziérary journal. Owing to the 
illness of Mr. Hill, the secretary, who has been 


member of the committee, we 





the most a 


have not been able to make a fuller report, | 


we have some correspondence her I will read 





one letter which may be interesting to the Asso 


ciation 





Boston, Oct 

Mr. FRANK P. HILL, Chairman of the Sub-Commit 

tee on the World's Columbian Exposition Amer 
tcan Library Association 


Sir:—I beg to inform you that the Governor 





and Council of our State have granted the request 
made by our commission that the sum of §1, 
be appropriated for the use of the American 
Lil 


libraries of the United States 





rary Association in its intended exhibit of the 


It must be understood that this contributior 
from our State can only be counted upon after 
the other States have contributed a sufficient sum 
of money to render the exhibit a success, ar 
that it is of course made with the understanding 
that the libraries throughout the country will 
have no other exhibit than that under the auspices 
of your Associatior 

Very respectfi lly, 


E. C. Hovey, Secretar 


Mr. Hitp.— I think the matter of this exhibit 
should be referred back to the same mmittee 
with the addition of a new list of Advisory Coun- 
to act and report at the next meeting of 
Association 

Che PRESIDENT.— One word about this com- 
munication from Mr. Hovey. He isthe gentleman 
10 did us so great service in Washingt last 
winter in the matter of the public documents; he 
is the gentleman who has raised so large a portion 
of the permanent fund of the Association, which 
is raised for the purpose of helping us in issuing 


books and pamphlets. He is a member of the 


SIXTH SESSION. 





Massachusetts commission on the Columbian 


Exhibition, and is a very active member of that 





commissior In that capacity he has induced the 
Gover f Mas setts appropriate $1 
out of $10,000, at his disposal, to be used for our 
advantage at t ex! tion. It k that special 
thanks should be extended to Mr. Hovey for $ 
energy j I t worki the 
nterest of t As ation 

The special thank . f Ass " were 
unanimously exter to Mr. Hove aS recon 


The PRESIDENT.— The ¢ ! ‘ n the 


World’s Fair has one vacancy Iw su st 
the nam f Mr. J t to f t Mr. Johr 
ston has bee s ted the 1 £8 com 
mittee as a man who W | r f t 

1 further the w iN ! 1 





r.— It we ke t f 
ha t pe ) “ ive 
] ms es with the ject 
the advantage f the knowle - 
wh urea acqull l At Ad S 
( ave to bea nt why wou 
t not be well to rea t last year’s Ad ry 
Committee? The Adv Comn e€ was re 
elected 
Mr. JOHNSTON.— I want to say that a short 
time before we left the | I hada tall 








been s ted | t ] eau of | ca t ive 
ri i ot e edt it ex it at the ( 
b x t and I aske n as to the desi 
ib y of if \ t a4 _ er » I itter 
of t Wo ’s Fa exhibit If | id been a 
ibrarian for many years he ¢ 1 not have be 
any more ent is ver the uestion of a 
rary exhil us part of an educational system 
han he was H{e has since assur Mr. Hovey 
ul I ( men rs of e Associat 
that e W ( erate wit is I st exte 
make at exhib i success, al ‘ try t 
secure a part of t uppropriation w I 
pe Congress w make for it ry} The 
was one difficulty which he « t see the way to 
over ne, and w ve will have to overcome 
irselves; that is, the quest f ifficie r n 
He doubted if they cou give us much more thar 
400 square feet, which, of course, would be utterly 
inadequate. Mr. Park had charge of the educa- 


tional exhibit at Paris, and is certainly a very 
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competent man, or he would not be selected to 
take this second exhibit He is thoroughly 
familiar with all the details and execution of 
matters of that kind, and I think he will be a 
very valuable assistant to us He has already 
sent on many suggestions to us as to the as- 
sembling of the exhibit, the shelving, and the 
charge of it. We can rest assured that the United 
States authorities are in hearty codperation 
with us 

A note from Mr. KepHart, librarian of the 


Mercantile Library, St. Louis, was read 
Str. Louts, Mo., Oct. 2, r8q1 
Mr. Joun M. GLeEnN—Dear Sir: I returned 
from avacation in the East too late to finish my 
collecting for the A. L. A. before the ’Frisco meet- 


ing. I have collected so far $140.00, and will send 
you not less than §150.00 within a few weeks. 
That is tosay, the Hoard of Direction of the Mes 
cantile Library contributes $150.00, but I hope to 
secure more outside 
SEVENTH SESSION. 
(FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, OAKLAND, THURS- 
DAY EVENING, OCTOBER IS.) 
Called to order by the PRESIDENT at 8.30 P.M 
Mr. Foster's paper on the 
PUBLIC SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
was read by Mr. Beckwitl 
(See Pp. 39.) 
Miss Mary S. CurLer’s paper, 
IMPRESSIONS IN FOREIGN LIBRARIES, 
with notes on the recent meeting of the Library 
Association in England, was read by her niece, 


Miss Louisa S. ¢ itler 


i. f 415.) 
Pres. GREEN he next paper is one by M 
Chas. A. Cutter, of the Bost Athenzum, and 
Miss Har E. Gree f the same library, on 


Mr. CutTrer. —It is not quite correct to say 
that this paper is by Mr. Cutter and Miss Green 


The written paper, which is f irely statistical, is 


entirely by Miss Green She sent out the circu 
ars and she digested the replies. The spoken 
part will necessarily be by myself, and as I see so 





many here who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, I shall venture t nsert a few items of infor 


mation, perfectly familiar to our members 





In 1876 it occurred to a young college graduate 
that it would be a good plan for librarians to get 
together and exchange their information and 
make one another’s acquaintance. The first 
meeting, therefore, of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held in connection with the Exposi 
tion in Philadelphia. Since then meetings have 
been held nearly every year. Simultaneously with 
these meetings a library journal has been pub 
lished, and at the same time there has been a most 
important development of libraries; enormous 
amounts of money and of books have been given 
to them and great improvements have becu made 


in library administration. I take it, it would be 


claiming altogether too much to assert that this 
great development of libraries has been caused by 
the stimulus of the Library Association and the 
Library journal, but I have not the least doubt 
that it has been very much assisted by our exist- 
ence, by the discussions which we have held, by 
the notices in the papers, and by all our meetings, 
and by the efforts which we have made to adver 
tise the improvement of libraries and the advance 
ment of Library Associations, fromtime to time, 
and by progresses, such as we are now making 
through the country. We have caused the library 
idea to be more in the air than it would otherwise 
have been 

But it was found that library conventions had 
to be held in different parts of an enormous coun 
try and that a very small part of the librarians 
could attend. There are in the United States 
some 6,000 libraries; there are probably almost as 
many librarians. There are at least 1,000 libra 
rians of important libraries, and we bring here 
from beyond the mountains only fifty! It is evi 


dent that there are a great many more who could 





the good 


be benefited and who should receive 
which comes from library conventions, who are not 
among our members. It was thought, therefo 

to be a good plan to have associations which 
would not cover so large a ground; one associa 
tion for each State, one association, if necessary, 
for each county. That idea came to a head in 
1890. Before that,in 1885, the New York Library 





Club had been founded in New York and was, in 
some sort,a State association. Not merely the 


ibraries of the city of New York met in the 
Library Club, but those of the whole State. New 
York was followed by New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and in the present vear by 
Wisconsin, Maine, and Michigan, and an attempt 
has been made in Pennsylvania which was unsuc 
cessful. But we notice that there is not in that 
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list the name of California, nor the name of any Take 50 rich men (trustees of libraries preferred) 
State on the Pacific Coast. Why should you not 1 dextrously persuas librarian-chef 








and have an association for the Pacific Coast? You 20 lbs. flour of urge reas 
first certainly cannot be expected to come across the 10 lbs. mixed spi t 
Asso- mountains for our annual meetings; neither can we 5 lbs. salt of w 
pos come here more than once ina generation, until, at Ss pints veast of 
Lave least, an air-ship is made which shall bring people 200 Ibs. sugar of flatt re 
wit! across the continent in a day ortwo. Why not taste) 
pul have an associa Ww shall combine together i lb. dynamit f " 
all your librar $ If, as I dar you will, you 
most y i S c i Directs 9 The } : 1 hef ¢ t 
tell me that your coast is as long as the Atlantic 
— — . ; s each of the fifty R. M., and | f 
a Coast, and the difficulties would be as great as ; . , 
siven : : : ered him wit at kK hatte t 
. in the American Library Association, why not . 
nade : caret y mixed I 
'™= have an association for Southern California, and 
d be to simmer gently, t ye ‘ 
shi another one for Northern California, and perhaps ‘ ll" ‘ 
IS f Fz N \ Ply the heat gradua ea " 
. Wr States st fart! rth yu Ww find it 
db ses sic scorching ot When a ’ P 
‘ , lily ve Boe falicacl 
1 ¢} very rare for librarians with any ains to be Diind : 
| the , : ? ve heated, clap t uick ¢ ¢ 
to the real advanta s of renewing their acquaint- an 
i spices, and stir hast for a few \\ 


ance with one another and exchanging their ideas. 





, aiong-ha s the ‘ ¢ 
[Twenty of you, | ieve, have already met this ; 
; all, and retire with spee 
yeal Iams \ ist all be \ ed it is 
In ten seconds with a port \ 
worth wl As s f yo meetit : 
fl ta iw 
li if 1 I | wil 5 ll I \ c 
Ince Ww ive i € ea i Ke Any Ww br _ Aft no tra sferal done ea VI 
: " ] } 
: experiments, and I thin W e very g to , 
ime, i » . . fe insurance } s of $2 ea w 
— see one another again. 
king : favor of his libra 
Perhaps t e who are present now may t i 


rary init 


wise ' 

lis and m¢ h an assembly as this, and 

} ’ RE-NUMBERING AND RE-CLA N 
had listen to papers wh might elsewhere be read, 

tl C tt proce ‘ the Zz facing it Savil . . . ” 

oun g 
lans “rs I re son his, but I have are not Satis ent ‘ t urra f 
ates alwa € p ’ € great go the book I 

that mes from t p rar ve 3 not thes aric . P . P 


st as 





er pa 1 é that th t their arra I i ent 
ould priva es which are going ll t by inexperies rsor 
al time < t treet e railroad cars 1 ries t aft en X 
_ which pe me e conference, in the te rians 1so the arra 
F rid , a w é wl t ra naj iza I ¢ 

hic I t 5 x rier s tt t i tem a et 1 t 

* he way w ’ us overcome tl rhat is It occurred to me tha for 

- vhat makes s iventions importan " t manne! whi A rar t ' 
"y ‘ s just as like >} ef 1 a State ass ’ ’ was cha 1 tl f 


Jew and, gettin ather ear n the mort havin meeting last ev f ‘ } how 

Jew thing t , I thought I would commence a aries could be f va 

» by wary receipt book, patent applied f rhe I ght up a \ i , 

m st rece t which I tho it necessary to t thor hr 5 \ ape \ , P 
jown w “ How to end 1j ry.” Th : nd es fron { t S ve th 

su 1 l AS, v » € iow ail Tar nis 18 men a 1 i tron i ive I t 
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told us what had been done 
there. I understand that he did not have time to 
tell us at all fully about the work that has been 
done in connection with the normal school I 
think it would be very interesting to hear about 
that in a five minutes’ talk 

Dr. LINDERFELT. — There are at present, in 
the State of Wisconsin, five normal schools, in 
which teachers are trained for the various public 
schools of the State. Of these, one is situated in 
Milwaukee, and we have the same connection with 
that school that we have with the public schools 
of the city; the books are given out to the 
teachers and the books are used in the school 
without any restriction whatever. We found in 
our dealings with the schools that the difficulty in 
the proper use of books was not so much with the 
schools as with the teachers. The average 
teacher of a public school, particularly from the 
country districts, is not what he ought to be, as 
far as regards the direct education or preparation 
for their work; they are particularly lacking in a 
proper preparation in the manner of making use of 
books. After considering for a long time how to 
improve the tea rs, as well as the schools them- 
selves, we concluded the safest plan was to com 
mence with the teachers themselves. For that 
purpose, at the last session of the State Legisla 
ture, which was last winter, we obtained authority 
for the Board of Regents of the normal schools 
to employ a competent cataloguer, so called, for 


king charge of the libraries of all the normal 


schools of the State [he proper person was 
selected and has been at work in Milwaukee since 
the latter part f last August, ostensibly merely 
for the purpose of arranging the libraries that 
already exist in the normal schools, but with the 
full understanding with the Board of Regents that 


this position is to be made permanent, and that 


the object of the superintendent of the State nor- 
mal school libraries being employed in this way 
is to train t students at the schools in the 
proper use of books, to instill into their minds an 


uppreciation of what books can do, outside of the 
ordinary text books, in educating children to 
obtain a bibliographical knowledge, and the pos 


ing out of the vast quantity of 





material that exists, the proper books for the use 
of the children. I think that beginning in the 
way we have done and securing for the position a 
very excellent person, as we have, we shall be 
yle in the course of a very few years to scatter 
all over the State brary missionaries, who, 


before they enter upon their temporary or life 
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work as teachers, know how to handle books and 
what use to make of them for the children. I 
think it is the first attempt of the kind made in 
the country 
CATALOGING 

The PRESIDENT. — We have about half an hour 
before adjourning, and I will call upon one of the 
gentlemen of this city now in the audience, Hon 
John P. Irish, President of the Starr King 
Fraternity 

Colonel IrtsH.—I have scarcely more voice 
this evening than can be used in saying that the 
people of Oakland feel very highly honored in 
deed to receive a visit from the National Associa 
tion of Librarians. I have listened with mueh 


pers 


pleasure to the reading of the technical 





that have been read by the members 
Association to their fellow-members this evening 
I am moved to say one thing to the librarians. I 
have raised the suggestion from a remark made 
| 


by a young lady (and I am surprised to find that 


all the lady librarians are young ladies; it is an 





evidence of the very early intellectual attainments 
of the women of America that the librarians here 
are all young) The suggestion came to me from 
a remark she made on cataloging, that, instead 
of putting so much expense into catalogs of 
libraries, a little more might be added to the 
salaries of librarians. I stand here to defend the 


evervbody else who has 


salaries of librarians, ar 
to work for salaries. But I wish to say tothe pro 
fessional librarians here that books are the lenses 
through which we look at past civilizations and at 
the different phases of our homes. And when we 
b 


KS 


reflect upon the very small number of 
through which we look as through lenses to the 
great civilizations and to the great libraries of the 


past, we are moved to have very great faith in 





condensation and in t 
that there is in a library of value may be easily 
and very readily condense 
a catalog 

I believe that the problem for librarians to 


solve, that the subject for them to study, is the 


problem of cataloging the library so as to render 
it by condensation easily available without un 
necessary loss of time. I think that in a few 
years all the concentration and experience of the 
genius of the professional librarians upon this 
subject will be found in every library in the civil 
ized world —a book more vitally interesting than 
all the other books upon their shelves — and 
that book will be the universal catalog of the 
libraries of the world. In that will be contained 
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all that there is in these 
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. 
braries, s¢ 


student, the scholar, the professional man, the 


t 
pupil in the public school, or whoever may w s} 
to consult that ry ay go to th ita 
ind there f 1 list of authors upon a 
subject and a suff tg the n to what the 
have writte t subject pro and | 1 
s the sort f catalog that is nee I ur 
of printing ha ibled such a wonderf il 1 
t 1 of the ve few eas there are in the w - 


and there are very few; some of us haven't any 


(laughter); sometimes I have not one A eat 


many people have not one idea, and live in fear 
that their lack of leas wW I sé 
(laughter.) I ur yf print has ena 
such a wonderf elaboratio f the very few 
leas in the w 1 that e work of tl ofes 
sional man requires consultation of a large number 
of books I say this as a man who has beer 
busy a great many years past in e of the ] 
fessions that re , 2% frequent ¢ f 
libraries an f ks I ) ssior mar 
cannot afford to diss it Ss t € sear i 
over the shelves of a librar i 2 rary W 
out a complete, eff it, properly « ens¢ ata 
log is just as us s for ’ I ses 
< tion as va wh tr « hef 
me P t that he left — 
closed and a ’ 00k w t a cata 





have t a work that is as im rtanta I t 
able to the u s of ks as that work w was 
done the é e w wrot and ted 


opened é rary the iblic scl S, a t 
those who esire them I t h ew es 
‘ receive ¢t ait a f refit ement a } y ect 


President GREEN.— Ladies and Gentlemet I 

erst 1 Mr. Ir the thine w } es 
Sa Zo sul t ta whit de ever 
na able subject may be found reference tl 
best works, the best magazine articles, the bes 
essays. ¢ that anbiect. « ” . 
kt w somet about any € Ss -_ " 
instantly turn to that subject in the catalog ar 
find references to books under the hea 


under some other heading or headin 
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ing to library economy or library management. We 
, 


have some papers that I can have read, but I think 


it would be pleasant if the few remaining minutes 





should be spent in an informal way. Isn’t there 
some Californian who wants to ask a question of 
some Eastern librarian 


Colonel IrntsH.— There may be some Califor- 


nia librarian who desires to “pop the question” 
to an Eastern librarian. (Laughter.) 

Che PRESIDENT.— The Eastern librarians are 
very responsive. (lLaughter.) 

Mr. WENDTE.— A a friend of librarians I 
would like toask a question. Is there not some 


way in which Mr. Irish’s suggestion can be carried 
out? In Poole’s Index, for instance, on any given 


lled by a long list of refer- 


5 





xu have no means of knowing which is 


Many essays are of no account. In 











g such an enormous quantity of material 

something be done to condense it so 

yuld see what is useful and wh Ss use- 
doen? 

The PRESIDENT.— We have long thought that it 
would be desirable to have a single volume, 
which about ter isand volumes should be cat 
alogued under s ect head s and in which i 

1s should | \ 1 re lto the uracter 
of each of ti KS cata , as well as refer- 
ences t portant ar $s in periodicals, valua 
ble essay . l en ti usand b ks s ild 
) st books in e English language, and 
explanator es should be added to entries whe 
needed. | irians are very busy n ind nobod 
has as yet taken hold of this matte rhe impor 
tance of it we all realize 

Mr. WHELPLEY.— Mr. Stetson’s paper to be read 
t rrow vers that grour 

Adijot ad 

RKIGHTH SESSION 
FE AVY MORNIN TOBER 160 

Ca ) zz f A.M PRESI- 
DENT 

rhe Prt EN —'I I al ¢ nmittee wishes 
metoa in that the N nber num! the 
Or nd Mf , \ be calle rhe | ary 
Conference umber,” and w tain storica 
and T tive not Ss, with strat ns of s 
eral Cali a i s, and who are members of 
this associat 

The to i ut the Stanford Univer- 
sity $ \ ady a n be had on rollers It 


admirable photograph, and 


the likenesses of the different people can be seen 


as you would like to have them 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


is the election of 


rhe first business this morning 





officers. The provision of the constitution is that 
the Association shall choose five persons as an 
Executive Committee This committee a 
its numbers as many names as it pleases andenough 
to fill all the different offices of the society. It is 
intended to revise the constitution. It is expected 
that a more republican form wil! prevail, namely 
that the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and one 
or two others, perhaps five, will be elected directly 
by popular vote, but until that revision is made it 
is necessary to proceed under the provisions of 


ition as they are. You will now elect 





five members of the Executive Committee, and 
it is desirable that you elect 7 ns now present 
Mr. BOWKER nominated Mr. Frank P. Hill and 
Mr. S. S. Green 
The PRESIDENT.— The best way would be to 
have nominations from the floor of persons for 


the Executive Committee; then to make a list and 


take an informal ballot, and see which five per 
sons stand highes \ w then be ready for 


Mr. BOWKER moved that the procedure sug 
gested bythe President be adopted. Carrie 
[he nominations were continued, and Mr 
Fletcher, Dr. Linderfelt, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Utley, 


Mr. Rowell, and Mr. Cutter were named 
PLACE OF MEETIN 


Mr. BowKER.— Before a formal ballot is he 


there should be discussion as to the place of 
' th next meeti tict ight tha t sc muld 
be held near the centre of library populat I 


recommend Washington 


Che PRESIDENT appointed Messrs. Cutter, Bow 


ker, and Utley a committee to consider all sugges 
tions made with refer to the ace of me 
next year, and re t later the sessior 

Mr. FLETCHE! 1d ta s receive fr 
Cc} wo, to hold the meet ‘nm that city duris 


the year of the World's Fa 
Mr. Hitp.— As chairman of the Sub-committ 


on Libraries I would like to know whether t 





permission is given by the Association to hold the 
conference in Chicago in 1893. We intend t 
have an international C<« ess 0 raries on t] 
largest scale possible, to bring together more tha 
ever before in this country. With that view we 


have already selected about 1650 librarians in al 
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brary 

already sint 

may 

he treasures 

scl rs and 
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be saved from their threatened decay, and 
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genera ul ind in his nov and = ingenious 
treatment of detail, such as shelving and transfer 
arrar nents; and 
R. That we trust every endeavor will be 
made to provide as early as possible for the 
urtia f the new building, so that the 


w the work of the present 
the records and other material 
g in the vaults of the Capitol, 


the library made available to 


ffered by Mr. Bowker were 


Mr. BowKER then read the 


PECIAI 


M BOWKER 


is rt been 
ttee, beca 


n 
re 


es to be pr 
tions I 
} } 

i tice 
er itin 
ach « 

should 

I ics Si 


nt s desir 
ils, th ASS 


} 
ime ina 
ts individual 


best be met | 





raracter 


RT ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


not een abie to get 


iowever, the result of long con 


art of the members of the 





that a satisfactory system of gov- 


should embrace the following 


yrinted on durablk 


t standard size, except where 


ison for variation, and in suffi- 


gen rai pro- 


supply the Executive and Con- 


i Senator and Representa- 


department, bureau or commit- 


essary copies for record and office 


ysitory, and a moderate sur- 


ise Or | lic sale Additional 


lonly from department appro- 


Siative provision 


hould not be understood to 


nstructions, or 


ers not Of puviic Concern 


n addition to separate publica 


s proper pl ace In one series, al d 


ne document several shapes 

far as possible be avoided. 
erical or chronological arrange- 
us in the case of bills and jour- 


n and binding should be such 
department or bureau 
ate subjects should be 
or in adjacent volumes. Each 


should have lettering showing 


hese conditions might 


stituting for the present Senate 





























































and House executive and miscellaneous series one 


comprehensive series to be known as United 


States general or miscellaneous documents, 
embrace department reports and all other docu 
ments not properly belonging in the several series 
specifically connected with the two Houses of 
Congress or not special sets of publications 

Each volume or set should have at its end ar 


index to that volume or set only; there should b 
a separate annual index to all government publ 
cations of the year, whether by government sul 
scription to individual enterprises or by publ 


provision; and there should be ultimately a sys- 





tematic 


governmental publications, but not until a plan 


I tion with the 


has been matured after full consu 





best bibliogray al authorities i and outside 
the government service 

Every government publi ation should be sent, 
as soon as issued or bound, to pu lepositories 


of the first class, which should in 
library and the leading library for public use in 
great centres of population. A select list, to 
embrace the Statutes, President’s Message, Cer 
sus volumes, Copyright lists, and other issues of 


universal interest, and such other issues as may 








be of special local interest, sh« e sent 
promptly to public depositories of the cond 
class, which should i vcle ich other raries 
as can make good use of such documents — suc 
Sanees 02 De MEees en app of tl 


librarian or proper officer, stating the locality and 
character of the library, its present or prospective 
shelf-room, its facilities for reference use, the 


a f it i the 


id ullol ts readers, ana 


character and distri 
lines of documents serviceal to its constituenc 
such application to be indorsed by the proper 
Senator or Representativ 

All documents deposited to be subject to trans 
ter or recall, in ase the lil rary becomes dea 
or fails to provide adequate accommodation ar 
facilities for their us¢ 


The distribution should | 


e through a centra 
mailing office and bureau of distribution, except 
where, as in the case of serial issues which should 
be sent in first mail, time can be saved by mailing 
direct from the office of publication, such bureau 
to be a division of the Government Printi 

Office, or I 


the Interi 


‘ 


rary of Congress, or Department of 


yT This bureau should receive a 


orders from Congressmen, the departments, etc., 


and should keep check-lists to prevent unintended 
duplication his bureau should also be the gen- 


eral depository of all unissued documents. 
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Recognizing that such results must be accon 
plished step by step, yonr committee would cor 
ine present actio yt I wing resoiut ns 

it , | present lack of system in the 
pri f exing, a dist t of 

ca ns results in reat waste, 
| eeding $S->s00, vearly, wit a max 

n m ence to ( essm is Ss 
tri iam num of ¢ venience to their 
constituents s ying t br $ pu 
t sw h they ta a t use, and y- 
ing those which would be especially va ble t 

r al public " an entire fusion ast 
irrangement ex I ng ; 

z That American Libra \ cia 
tio ussen ¢ fe! F t Sa Fr Ss 
ea S$ wit at i rf es i I st a 
t to e t aistr of ) 
in ts, u take J t¢ t 
I g of t t iH s of ¢ I a 
z Phat tl Association protters to sa 
] ( mmiuttee, ts Stan { ( n 
mittee Pu Dox its, its hearty « pera 
t p noting tter me s ft issu i 
‘ , Dutl t + m il i ‘ e< Ss i e( 
a £ gove ment A iS, 

A Phat t Bea é y extends its 
hearty t nks tothe H rable, the Secretary of 
the Inte for the useful work accomplished in 
his urt tin utilizing governmer i i $ 
b t x ing t imes t I ete ets, a 
trusts that s work may be cor ed and 
ext ded 

A rhat t A. L. A. appr utes heartily 
the te es W by M IK. cOX s 
Aiua M t y (ata of Governn t Pul 
ications, and ¢ Y s the w K to ir tor 
the supp Ww insure its compiet and 
c iat 

Res} ttu submittted 
R. R. BOWKER, mar 
DENT This report was « nt 
pre y pers tirely « versant with t 
subject Is there any difference of opi n 

\ MeMBER.— Tl juickest results could be 

obtained, first, by securing the prompt delivery of 


such books as are now 


d by ab 
he index which now 
they would not have to 
books are published, in order to make out the 


We « 


ume should be sent out in paper; they 


ndex. uuld save from three to nine months 
Each vo 
are now sent out in the cloth edition The Offi 
afterwards 
secured 

sted referrin 


Che PRESIDENT the repor 
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o the standing committee 
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A MEMBER 


ommended that it be dis 


BOWKER re¢ 


— The State libraries receive thei 





public documents only through the courtesy of 
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Mr. BOWKER Mr. | may | 
y eit pre Ww re I 
Phe PRESIDEN! la t i 
puta e express t 
Associat All lwa $ at Sta 
miitte wit € ars itt 
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action Is Lil€ t« 
Lt I rt present Mr I 
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The res ns prop by the 
n were ado] 1. 
Mr. BOWKER l w ask the 
Special ¢ mimiitte 
I Spe al ¢ mittee was ul 
Mr. WALLI The Standu Com 
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Public Documents relates to documents of the 
United Could there not be a resolution 
passe d he re, 
authority also to make recommendations, such as 
There is no 


States. 
giving the Standing Committee 
they desire, upon State documents? 
provision for the transmission of public docu- 
ments between one State and another, and the 
result is that many of the States cannot afford to 
send their voluminous publications to the several 
States of the Union. 
of Mr 


mittee was instructed to 


On motion Wallis the Standing Com- 
take into consideration 
the whole question of the exchange of books 
between States, the question of the exchange of 
State publications, as well as that of government 
publications. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


he tellers reported the informal vote for 
Executive Committee as follows :— 
Scattering. 
F. P. Hill, 27 C. C. Soule 
W. IL. Fletcher, 25. F. H. Hild. 
J. C. Rowell, 25. J. V. Cheney. 
C. A. Cutter, 23 Miss Hewins. 
S. S. Green, 21 E. J. Nolan. 
K. A. Linderfelt, 19 A. S. Root. 
C. R. Dudley, 18 J. C. Dana. 
Hi. M. Utley, 13 D. V. R. Johnston 


It was moved that the informal vote be declared 
and that the five 


votes be 


formal, persons receiving the 


} 


highest 


members of the Executive Committee. 


number of declared elected 

Mr. RowELu.— In the interest of the Associa- 
tion I 
would necessarily be enforced upon me by that 
here on the 


wish to decline the nomination, which 


action, for this reason: We out 


Western slope are very distant from you of the 
East 


and it is necessary that the gentlemen 


Our means of communication are slow, 


wr ladies 
quick 


serving on this committee should be in 
communication, and sometimes that they have 


think, 


eminently proper that I should decline to serve. 


personal interviews I therefore, it is 

The PresipEnt.— I would state, for the infor- 
mation of the convention, that the arrangements 
for this convention have been made entirely by 
mail. If the committee takes hold of matters at 
once I think there would be no difficulty, even if 
one member of the committee is in California. I 
I hope Mr. Rowell will not decline. 

Mr. Dup.iey.—I think every member of the 
would be glad to have Mr. Rowell 


do not think we 


Association 


serve on this committee, but I 
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should try to compel him to do so. Therefore, 
he asks to be released from the burden, I ask 
that his resignation be accepted simply on that 
ground. Carried. 

The motion to make the informal ballot forma 
was withdrawn after some discussion 

The Secretary presently announced the result of 


the formal ballot, as follows 


F. P. Hill, 30. K. A. Linderfelt, 28 
C. A. Cutter, 26. C. R. Dudley, 24 
W. I. Fletcher, 24 


THANKS 


Mr. WHEPLEY offered the following resolution 

Resolved, That Mr. F. H. Hild, librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library, be requested to returt 
to the trustees of the Newberry Library, the 
Crerar Library and the Public Library of Chicago, 
the thanks of the Association for their invitation 
to meet in that city in 1893, and report that the 
Association has unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation. Carried unanimously. 


The PResIDENT.-—I will now call on Mr 
Cheney to give his five-minute talk. 
THE NEW CATALOGING 


Mr. CHENEY.— Matthew Arnold has said that 


we cannot do without religion ; I have long been 

of the impression that we cannot do without cata 

logs, and I am firmly convinced of it. Cata- 
ES, 

logs, with all due deference to the gentlemen 
gs, f 


who have reported here in favor of “ Access to 


the shelves,” properly made, give the borrower an 


opportunity to get at the contents of the library, 
without the aid of access to the library himself. 


Such is the experience in the library with which 
I am connected, and it must be so with any large 


lly working to see 





library. I have been cor 


what we can do to produce a better catalog, s 


that we shall not be doing each other’s work over 


again, but when the work was once done it could be 


utilized. Fortunately I have associated with me 
a gentleman who goes beyond theory into the 
more solid realm of practice, and this has given us 
a new method of cataloging which is the result of 
large experienc eota prat tic al man, a man versed 
in practical mechanics and in library matters 
Now, what I am about to read you is somewhat 
revolutionary. I have taken the precaution, being 
a young member of the Association, to procure the 
opinion of one of your oldest members and one 
of your most skilled and thoroughly versed libra 
rians, Mr. Fletcher,to say whether or not I am 
justified in these rather startling remarks which | 


have to make upon this subject. Without further 











































































ado, I say simply to the good librarians and to 


the young librarians who are about making a 
catalog —I suggest to them most emphatically 
that they wait for a few months until the things 


which I here speak of can be laid before you. I 





am daily in receipt of communications from pet 
sons who want information as to how they car 
get along with this catalog; it has been on our 
minds day and night, and we think we have cor 
tribute something here toward the solution of 
the great catalog question. (Applause.) 
To the Members of the Amer n Library Assoct 

tion in Convention 

It seems not quite right to allow the librarians 
to return to their several places of t vithout 
mention of a matter that may considerably affect 
their plans for future cata work ough it 
it is impossible to give details for perhaps six 
months to come, a general statement will suffice 
l ay of notice Mr. A. J. Ru ph, first assist 
ant arian of this library, will bring out at an 
early date a new method of cataloging, the 


bids 


revoiution; ¢t 


thing like a 


1. It does away with that 


the card catalogs 

2. It re innecesar the cata 
logs 1 bulletins in volume form 

3 rhe pen is pret m dispensed with, the 
most of t work not only being ¢ as it 
proceeds, but the su t-he s and the u 
divisions being distinguished by « red inks 

4. It solves t stan probiet fa 
int ersal Catalog 

s. The method sures not only eco , but 


“_ 

KS 
) 1 
sted 





FLETCHER.— You will at once see that I 


Mr 
am 


put in an embarrassing position by being 


called upon to say whether the claims made 
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to the new ] the new method I mean the 
American method more or less modified accord, 
ing to circumstances, especially in the case of the 
treatment of Japanese and Chinese books. I am, 
therefore, only to introduce the Tokyo Library to 
the notice of the American Library Association, 


incidentally touching all other librariesin Japan. 


rOKYO LIBRARY 


rhe Tokyo Library is national in its character, 
as the Congressional Library of the United States, 
the British Museum of Great Britain, etc. It is 
maintained by the State, and by the copyright 
it is to receive a copy of every book, pam 
phiet, etc., published in the empire 

rhe Tokyo Library was established in 1872 by 
the Department of Education with about 70,000 
volumes. In 1873 it was amalgamated with the 


} 


library belonging to the Exhibition Bureau and 


two years later it was placed under the control of 


the Ifome Department, wl a new library with 
the title of Tokyo Library was started by the 
Education Department at the same time with 
ibout 28,000 volumes newly collected Thus the 
lokyo Library began its career on a quite slender 
basis; but in 1876, the books increased to 05,953, 
and in 1877 to 71,853 

Since that time, both the numbers of books and 
visitors ha i reased, so much so that 


n 1s884 the former reached 102,350 and latter 
359 persons per one day. The 


' ‘ 


library was then open free to all classes; but the 
presence of too many readers of the commonest 
text-books and light literature was found to have 
aused much hindrance to the serious students, 
m whom the greatest favor ought to be con 


ferred, while any discrimination between the two 





was entirely impossible his disadvan 
somewhat remedied by introducing the fee system, 
which, of course, placed much restriction to the 
visitors of the library his seems to be in con- 
tradiction of the generally recognized principle of 


y of the 


public libraries, but it was sheer necess 
time, when there were not many available resorts 
for serious students, for whom this library was 
chiefly intended With this object in view, a 
large number of books, mostly consisting of works 
of light literature, was withdrawn from the reading 
room. These measures naturally caused a great 


decrease in the number of readers, but an improve 


ment in the quality was distinctly observable. 
Up to that time the library was in the old Uni 
versity Hall, which, though quite spacious, was 


} 


very inconvenient for the use of library. A new 
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building was, therefore, erected in the Uveno 
Park, to which the library was removed in 1886. 
rhe. place is away from the bustle of the city 
with fresh air and evergreers round and about 
The reading room accommodates about 200 read 


ers and is divided into three compartments viz 


“ “ ” 


special,” “ladies,” and “ ordinary 


We have two sets of catalogues, viz.: “card 


catalogue " and printed catalogue, both classified. 
It is now proposed to improve them upon the 
principle of dictionary catalogue 

It is very clear from the character of the library 
that it is a reference library and not a circulating 
library. But as there are not any other large and 
well-equipped libraries in Tokyo, a system of 
“lending out” is added, something like that of 
K6nigliche Bibliothek zu Berlin, with a subscrip 


tion of 5 yen (about $5) per annum. The sub- 


scriber has the privilege of taking books out of 


the library for a term of ten days, subject to a 


renewal should the subscriber so desire 

The Tokyo Library now contains 97,550 Japan- 
ese and Chinese books and 25,559 European 
books, besides about 100,000 of dup icates, popu 
lar books, etc., which are not used. 


lhe average number of books used is 337,262 a 








year By applying, therefore, *Jevons’s principle 
f the multiplication of utility, the average turn 


over of each book is about 2.5 +, and by dividing 
the total expenditure by the total issue of books, 
the average cost of each issue is 2.3-sen (about 
two cents). Again by comparing the number of 
books used and the classes of books read during 
the last year, we see that f21.5 per cent is in his 
tory, geogra] hy, etc.; 21 per cent in literature and 
language; 17.2 per cent in science, mathematics 
and medicine; and 13.4 per cent in law and poli 
tics. In other subjects the percentage is less than 
10. This comparison gives some idea of the incli 
nation of the reading public. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Che Library of the Imperial University, which 
is also under my charge, comprises all the books 
belonging to the Imperial University of Japan 
These books are solely for the use of the in- 


structors, students, and pupils, no admittance be- 


ing granted to the general public. The library 
contains 77,991 European books and 101,217 Jap- 


anese and Chinese books 


*The Rationale of free public libraries, in his Method of 
social reform, pp. 29-30 


t Extract of Tokyo Library Report, 1890, p. 2. 
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OTHER SMALLER LIBRARIES OF JAPAN first and | f sts, whose ra e 
} noar } + j , Py : , ‘ 
. . wundaries, t d not ’ “ it e ga 
As to other smaller libraries of Japan, there are : ; . 
’ , . , nor the l mmittee of Oa nd, w I $ 
eight public and ten private libraries in different : — F 
parts of the em] - The } voks « ntaine i . mark Wit! i ¢ tt. the we sre t ic! s 
: ; . . the iy N es an W a Ww irselves to f 
them are 66,912 Japanese and Chinese books and 
, , , get the we S i ' 
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ers he 
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: . ’ ft Pac s c ) i 
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the same < ‘ I I f 
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t s} ta hast arty Ce 
Mr. ScupDDER.— The Committ Res tions il State a } 
recomme s ie Ass ition to s} a i 
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W ninu Ipol records, and to transmit 1 thank ‘ Pe » al Pe . 
the san ert l, t ear f ‘ irties I rda } irtv to San Fra 
named therein: — cisco, for the c t e of a 
the arra é for \“ na 
rhe American Libra \ i he f , ecia t tra ‘ 
ti s ft < . rf t té t 
; rhis re va " ‘ 
ng Ww it expres ts wart t ks f the 
! ¢ tality w WW t is been Mr. FLETCHER t read f f t é 
rece Calitornia from the moment it touched report of t Ix e { t 
the | ers of t State u the tir f its de f yw tof 
partur Mu é ich, was expec l of a 
S , OFFICERS |} THE EN S vi 
State the pr i f whose i ul urces 
was rep ected it arts of its = 
fr esi 
citizens, but tl verflow of feeling and gen 
erous action must be placed to the credit of Cali K. A. I ¢ t, M x 
fornia’s full appr at nf t work of the Ass« : 
, ] i 
ciation as an important agent in the education ar 


Where all have acted 
1 








done so much to render the visit of the Associa C: C. Soule, Brook Ma 

tion to California a success and pleasure in every [Mr. Soule res d,a Mr. Utley w 

possible sense, time fails to specify our indebted in his place.] 

ness; but the members present can never forget J. C. Row I r {< fo " 

the untiring devotion of the local Executive Com ( M. Hew Hartford | rary, ¢ 

mittee of San Francisco, upon whom by far tl [Fred’k H. Hild also was afterward sen. ] 
heaviest burden of responsibility has fallen an 

who have responded thereto with such cordial 

good will and fellowship as to win all our hearts; Frank P. Hill, Free | c Lil Newark 


nor the fervor of the citizens of Sacramento, our 


GENERAL. 


W: E: Parker, Treas. Library Bureau. 


M.. Salome Cutler, Vice Director Library 


School 
TRAVSL 
H. E. Davidson, Secretary Library Bureau 
Fred’k H. Hild, Chicago Public Librar 
RECORDING 
Prof. G: T. Little, Bowdoin College Library. 
4réeadsurer 
H: J. Carr, Albright Library, Scranton, Pa 


Finance Committee 


W: C. Lane, Harvard College 


J. M. Glenn, Treasurer New Mercantile Library, 


Baltimore, Md 


Coéperation Committ 


Gardner M. Jones, Put 
Mass 

Harriet E. Green, Cataloger, 
nzeum., 

M.. A. Bean, Brookline, Mass. 


Library School Commitice 


M.. W. Plummer, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 


Medica! Librarian, Newberry 


W. K. Stetson, Public Library, New Haven 
Public Document Committee 
R. R. Bowker, Vice-President Brooklyn Library 
E. C. Hovey, Trustee Brookline Library 
H. Wallis, Ex-State Librarian of California 


I 
Jj. P. Dunn, jr., State Librarian, Indiana 


Standing Committee 
The President, ex-offici 
rhe Secretary, ex-offics 
F: M. Crunden, Public Library, St. Louis 


J M Gilenr 
E. C. Hov 
R. R. Bowker 
Trustees of Endowment Fund, 
Norman Williams 
E. C. Hovey 
J: M. Glenn 


Justin Winsor, W: F. Poole, C. A. Cutter, 
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ic Library, Salem, 


Boston Athe- 


F: M. Crunden, Melvil 
E£x-Presidents, and W: H. Brett, C. R. Dudley, 
C. A. Nelson, H. M. Utley, A: W. Whelpley, J 
Edmands, J: V. Cheney, Miss H.. P. James, 
Miss M.. E. Sargent, J: C. Dana, Tessa A. Kelso, 
Alfred | Whitaker, Horace Wilson, W. ¢ 
Fitch, D. V. R. Johnst on 

It was moved that the Committee on Public 


Dewev, S: S. Green, 


Documents have power to add to its number and 


} 


elect its own chairman, but the President advised 


the convention that according to the constitution, 
while the Executive Committee could add to the 
number of any one of its committees, the Associa 
tion had no authority to do so 


Adjourned. 


SANTA BARBARA SESSION 
(FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21.) 

At a meeting held in the parlors of the Arling- 
ton Hotel, Santa Barbara, President GREEN in the 
chair 

The PRESIDENT stated that the object was to 
express the thanks of the Association for the 
courtesies which had been extended to it. 

Mr. SCUDDER from the Committee on Resolu 
tions offered the followi 





Resolved, That the members of the American 
ibrary Association here present return thanks 
» the Librarian and Trustees of the Free Public 
ibrary of Santa Barbara for the generous hospi 


I 
t 
I 
t 
P 
h 
l 


ality which enabled them to see thoroughly and 
jleasantly a place of whose attractions they have 
vften heard, and in taking leave extend thei 
eartiest wishes for the prosperity of both the 
ibrary and the city 

This being duly seconded was unanimously 
carried 

djourned 


TRAIN SESSION 
(FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30.) 


Pres. GREEN in the chair 

Dr. NOLAN, in order to bring the matter before 
the meeting, moved to re-consider the resolution 
passed at San Francisco to meet in Washington. 

Mr. WHELPLEY objected on the ground that 
the regular meeting in San Francisco should not 
be superseded by a smaller meeting at which 
only a few members were present 

Mr. CUTTER stated that it was not well to give 
up Washington or Baltimore, but it would be a 
good plan to have some quiet place where the 
A. L. A. could conduct its business without dis- 
traction which is not possible in a large city. 
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stated that the ex] 
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Dr. Poo_e moved that the Executive Commit- 
tee have power to name any time 

Mr. Hip thought this unwise, as it was impor- 
tant to have an early session to provide for the 
World's Fair 

Dr. Poo._e’s motion was lost 

Mr. SouLE declined to accept his election as 
Vice-President 

The chair ruled that Mr. Soule must offer his 
resignation to the Executive Committee, as the 
Association had no voice in the matter 

Mr. BOWKER appealed from this decision, but 
in answer to a question from the President said 
that he did not wish to make the appeal at this 
meeting 

Mr. HiLp moved that when the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution make its report a 
printed copy be sent to each member of the Asso- 
ciation at least three months before the confer- 
ence Carried 

Mr. DANA offered the following resolution: — 

Resolved, That the Standing Committee be 
requested to consider the advisability of printing 
at least two-thirds of the papers to be presented 
conference of the Association, and 
the same among such members as 





are to attend said conference two weeks before 
the date of the same 

Mr. BOWKER moved as an amendment that the 
Standing Committee see t t at the next conter- 
ence the bulk of the time be given to discussion 
and not t papers 

Mr. CurTER opposed the amendment as being 
no more than a recommendation that had been 
tried and had failed at every conference He 


rged that Mr. Dana's experiment be tried once at 


Mr. Bowker’s amendment was lost, and Mr. 


Dana's motion was carried 


TRAIN SESSION 
(SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31.) 

President GREFN in the chair, Mr. Scudder 
from the Committee on Resolutions offered the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously 
id | ted -- 

Resolved, That the members of the A. L. A. 
attending the San Francisco conference who have 
taken part in the journey across the continent and 
through Southern California, under the manage 
nent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, express their 

rdial thanks to that companv and especially to 
Assistant General Passenger Agent George W 
Boyd, for the very satisfactory manner in which 
the journey has been planned and conducted, and 
the special train equipped and manned, affording 





the very perfection of travel and avoiding com- 
pletely the discomforts and inconveniences usually 
incident to long journeys; and they especially 
appreciate the good faith of the company in that 
although the number of passengers fell short of 
original expectations, it has fulfilled to the utmost 
the liberal arrangements of the original pro 
gramme. 

Resolved, That in tendering their especial thanks, 
individually and collectively, to Tourist Agent 
J. P. McWilliams and to Mrs. H. F. Bender, 
chaperon, representing the management of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, they recognize to how 
large an extent the proper arrangement of detail 
has been due to their efficiency and constant 
courtesy 

Resolved, That they appreciate heartily and 
fully how much they are indebted to the excellent 
service and unfailing good-nature of Pullman con- 


ductor Backus, Dining-car Conductor Erhart, and 
other train officials, and to the porters, waiters, 


and others of the train crew, for the comfort and 
convenience which they have enjoyed throughout 
the journey. 

Resolved, That they thank also the Southern 
Pacific Railroad General Passenger Agent Good- 
man and its other officials for their courtesy i: 
making special arrangements for the side trips 
from San Francisco and in affording other conven 


iences on their road. 


The American Library Association wishes to 
return its hearty thanks to the Kansas Library 
Association, and especially to the librarians present 
at Topeka on the last day of October, for their 
very gracious welcome and cordial hospitality, for 
lin Club, and the 
ladies of the U 


e Association's 


the delicate music of t 
personal attentions of 
and I Club, a lich § 
brief stay at Topeka a pec 

The A. L. A., recognizing how greatly the 
pleasure and interest of its California Conference 
and of the trip across the continent have been 
increased by the abounding generosity with which 
it has been welcomed at every turn, wishes to 
nks to the follow 
ing parties, in addition to those that have already 
received recognition :— 
To the press of San Francisco for its excellent 
and full reports of the meetings of the conference 
which were satisfactory in a high degree 

To the citizens of Santa Cruz who spread for us 
a lunch in that noble forest of Big Trees, which 
lies at their border, and received us with such 
warm hospitality 

To the good people of Pasadena, under the 
leadership of Willis M. Masters, Esq., President 
of the Board of Trade, and Mrs. Merritt of the 
Public Library for ; il lunch and a drive 
under personal guidance through their fruitful 
valley and a visit to the library, where the school 
children fairly loadcd us with flowers and fruit 

To the Board of Directors of the Public Library 
of Los Angeles, and a committee of citizens, to 
Miss Tessa L. Kesso, the chief librarian, Miss 
Adelaide R. Hasse, her assistant, and the entire 
library staff, for a most cordial reception at the 
Public Library, a collation under the presidency 
of His Honor, Mayor H. T. Hazard, where the 
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place on record its warmest thar 
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tables were decorated with flowers and palms in a 


manner befitting Southern California, and a driv 
with the citizens about the growing city; also t 
Mr. and Mrs. T. S. C. Lowe of Pasadena, w 
supplied our train with the choicest flowers on our 
departure 

lo the Trustees of the Free Pul Library of 


Diego, and the ir 
Younkin, librarian, for a 


border city, 


an 


was honored on ferries and railways; yachts 
carriages were provided for our pleasure; a bal 


given by the Mizpah Club on our arrival, 


reception by Mrs. H. L. Story on our departure ; 
and not the least a trip to Mexico allure 

lo Mrs. G. L. Smith, librariar f the Pu 
Library of Riverside, and to its zens for a drive 
through the place under individual guida ul 


nformal reception at the lil 





The members of the Association, so fort 
as to be able to make this trip and att 
Conference cannot fail to carry with them throug! 
life a high appreciation of the generous culture, 
the prodigal hospitality, and the devoted patriotisn 


of the good people of Cali 


R , l hat t t anks ot An 
Library Associati e tendered t Pre ent 
Samuel! Swett Green, tf s t 2 tt 
ent discharge of s res 5 
the San Fra ) sessi the Associat 

This being duly seconded, Dr. Nola 5 
put the questio Carried with applause 

The Executive Committee thr Dr. I P 
felt reported that they had a ted witl 
tance Mr. Soule’s resignation. They also re} 


vacancy (af aus ind rthermore t! 

elected Mr. Fr k H. H a Vice-Presider 
order that he might represent t Associat n 
full powers before the Committee of the ¢ 1 


I 
bian Expositio 


Mr 


Adjourned 


TRAIN SESSION. — CHICAGO SESSION 
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The annual meeting of the section was called to 
order at 10 A. M., October 15, by the President 
No formal report was presented by the Executive 


Board, all points of interest in the year’s work 


appearing to be covered by the report of the 
Treasurer 

The Treasurer’s report was read, and it was 
voted to refer it to Mr. J. L. Whitney of the 
Boston Public Library as auditor, and that if 


approved by him it should be filed 


ASSOCIATION OF 


The Association of State Librarians beg leave to 
report that it has been deemed advisable not to 
call a meeting this year for the purpose of dis- 


mem 
How 


that much 


cussion owing to the fact that few of the 


bers could be present in San Francisco 


ever, the Association wishes to 


go od has 


in 1889 


report 


accomplished since its organization 





Many of the States have changed their 


laws in accordance with the principles advocated 





by us and have increased their appropriations for 
library purposes. We wish to call attention to 


New 


11, So! 


Chap. 126 of the 
April 


annually on the recomme 


Hamps! re laws for 18or, 
approved This act pi 
dation of 


vides that the Senator 


our Associa- 


tion pr 


ind Representatives 


in Congress from New Hampshire be instructed 


ortation through the mails 


to favor (1) free trans; 


for all matter between State libraries; (2) free 


transportation between State libraries and foreign 


governments; (3) a lower rate of postage on books ; 
(4) that State libraries have tl privilege of 
Importing books free from custom duty I Ss 


resolution has already secured the end 
the New Hampshire delegatio 
on the recommendation of Senator 
} 


petition is being prepare 
{ ngress 

In February, 1890, a circular leeter was sent out 
to the Governor, a Superintendent of Education 


Union, and to other interested 


of every state 


Association and 





, outlining the policy of the 


peo 


requesting aid an 





cooperatior ting from 
the proposition that a State library should not 


only be a complete reference library for all 


branches of the ernment, executive, judicial, 


and legislative, and the repository of all materials 


for local history and biography, it was urged that it 
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PUBLISHING 


TATE 








SECTION. 


A. Index to 


essays, etc., was actually at press, and specimen 


The President stated that the A. I 


copies of a provisional first page were distributed. 
A ballot being taken for officers for the ensuing 
year, the old board were reélected as follows :— 
President, W. 1. 
Secretary and Treasurer, W.C 
Board, The 
and Treasurer, Melvil Dewey, C 


Fletcher. 

Lane. 
President, the Secretary 
A. Cutter, C. ¢ 


Executive 


Soule. 


LIBRARIANS. 


should also contain and furnish abundant facilities 


for using all desirable books of information relating 


to special industries and pursuits of the State, or 


} 


calculated to lead to the introduction of industries 


and pursuits suited to it, but hitherto neglected 


In short, it should be fitted to serve all interests 


of the their conduct the 


by infusing into 


highest intelligence and skill. On the 


State 

following 

points we requested assistance :— 
That there be a uniformity in the laws govern 


ing State libraries and regulating exchanges of 
public documents 

That 
tenance of a State library, 
not by annual or biennial 


TI 


each State provide for the 


appropriations 





at the salary of each State 


proportionate to the salaries of other State off 
cers. And that the terms of office depend on 
efficiency solely, and not on changes of administra 
tior 

That each State provide for the speedy trans 
mission, under the direction of the State librarian, 
to all State libraries and to foreign governments, 


of all public documents and State publications, 


directly to the libraries 


That each State should provide by law — 


That all books published under its authority be 
properly indexed by a uniform topical alphabet 


preserving the same heads of reference from year 
to year 

und journals 
the dates of 


the 


show convening 


and final adjournment of sessions 


That 


decisions on the title pages, 


law reports give the extreme dates of the 


ind the date of the 


rendition of each decision above the title of each 


case 












































































That each volume of law reports contain a 
table of cases, plaintiff and defendant, and 
vice versa. 

That the name of the State, with year and num 


the Legislature where practicable, be let 


the back of every volume 


te red or 


That each State provide for the proper cata- 





wuing and indexing, under the direction of the 
State librarian, of al blications that have been 
or may be issued by authority of the State 

Phat each provide for the preparation and pub 
lication of a list of the sessions of its Legislature, 
from the first session to date 

hat eaci state prov r f the 1 per 
exchange and disposition of ic books 

wing to the cooperation ed from persons 

tt librarians and corres} I by individua 
members of this Association, rather than to any 


othcial action 


that 


perhaps, we are hap 


many thir 1ave been « 





to our wishes 


a mplis 


to feel 


ie 
s 


encourage d 
asked 


ment the following :— 


Besides these re 
National gover 


from the 


For fr transportation by ma vetween State 
librar 

B ernational arrangement, for free transport 
tation of books a nted matter between 
State raries and departments of foreign govern 
ments 

I a we rate ot postage on be KS 

Phat the privi wer the Library of 
Congress, a l cieties eves. al schools, 
i*the exemption of books from import dut 
should be extended to State libraries 


asonable and for 


the public “ul, we regret to say that we have as 


yet met with ne or encouragement 


Books addressed to the Library of ( ongress are 


yugh the mails, because of the high 


carried free thr ig 
public utility of this institution. For the same 


FROM NEW YORK 


At 7.3 A. M., Oct. 1, r501, four travelers 
vartly refres I sleep under the auspices of 
Jersey mosquitoes, stepped over from Taylor's 
Hote Jersey City to the Pennsylvania R. R 
tation and formed the nucleus of a company of 


the A. L. A. bound for the 
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reason the official librar States 
should be 


transmitted 


verai 
exempted from postal charges on mat- 
between them, since securing ful 


sets of the documents of eacl 





ries of other States is a part of a national and 
interstate polity rather than a mere local exi- 
gency. 

(reat diff ty is now experienced and great 
expense incurred in try to make exchanges 
between State libraries and foreigr governments 
Whatever Congress and the Department of State 


can do to facilitate exchanges and lessen expense 


would benefit individual States and the ce try 
Reducing postage on books w facilitate 
diffusion of godd literature, a wou " | 
ar education through tl raries removing 
what the I arian of ¢ gress recently character 
1z¢ as “ the present unwise and ut stad mina 
tion against 5 1 books, which permits all the 
cheap libraries of novels to go by mail at I cent a 


pound, while all the other books must pay 8 cents 


a pound, thus putting a government premium 
upon trash, and taxing the diffusion of knowledge 
eight times as much as the diffusion of fiction 





Through ar arent oversight, State (and pul 


lic) libraries are not mentioned in the statutes as 
entitled to import books free of duty The 
rulings of the Treasury Department allow libra 
ries exemption from duties, but the law s ld be 
so explicit as not to leave libraries dependent on 


the rulings of the 
Collectors of Customs 

We greatly regret the absence of our | 
Mel thtul ¢ 


Dewey, who has been so fai 


cause, and who has given it such hearty ass 


We furtl 


have been 


at the officers of last year 


er report tl 
reélected and the Association has 
yurned to meet at 
A. ] \ 

submitted, 


lr. H. WALLIS, 
For the Association 


Respectfully 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


JOHNSTON. 


setting sun conference Ir urse of a few 


minutes a cal train broug! t view the 


smiling face of our tary, who, being used to 


1 without doubt 


the insects of the locality, ha 
enjoyed a good night’s sleep; and on the New 
York and Brooklyn ferries brought the rest of 
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our party, and at a minute or two before 8 the 
special train was off —one locomotive, four cars, 
about twenty officials, and nine tourists. These 
latter had by the time of starting all been thor- 
oughly waked up by astonishment at finding 
their luggage by some unknown power all present 
and accounted for, and were in fact in thorough 
harmony with their environment, bent on having a 
good time of pleasure and profit and fearing not 
the dangers of the road 

In less than ten minutes from starting we had 
our first proof that our fame had gone abroad, for 
at Newark we were stopped by the staff of the 
public library who gave us a hearty God-speed 
and a bean-bag outfit. It would be hard to say 
what were the feelings of this party of higher 
culture on being presented with the appliances of 
such a simple and homely amusement, but it may 
as well be frankly confessed that culture and bean 
bags got on well together. 

As the New Jersey State fair was being held at 
Trenton, and of course the railroads were running 
many extra trains, we lost time on the way to 
Philadelphia, — that is, our train lost time; we 
personally did not, we talked shop and were 
happy. At 10.30 we rolled into the Broad Street 
station and found there the Philadelphia delega- 
tion, who having slept and breakfasted at home, 
sported a superior air, and the New England 
contingent, weighed down with luggage and a 
night in a sleeping-car. However, it took but a 
moment for the whole party to flutter round the 
train and alight each one in his proper nest. The 
signal dropped, the conductor called “ all aboard,” 
and with a clear track before us and with engine 
running wide open, our train started for the West. 
With nothing to stop for but the southern 
delegation, which marched aboard with true 
military promptness at Harrisburg, we had a free 
run for Pittsburg —andsucharun! On we rushed 
through the glory of an October day, the moun- 


by one falling 


tains in their splendid livery one 
behind us, along the Susquehanna, up the valley 
of the Juniata, over Blue Ridge and Alleghany, by 
the busy hives of mountain industry, past ill-fated 
Johnstown, and in the dusk stopped at Pittsburg, 
glowing with its thousand furnaces. A few 
minutes here to chat with those who welcomed us 
at the station, and we were off again through the 
night 

he morning found us on time again rapidly 
nearing Chicago, and at 9.30 we were most heart- 
ily welcomed by our Chicago friends. Though we 


had but two hours to spend, yet, so well were we 





taken care of that we had the chance of visiting 


” 


the libraries and “doing” the business part of 
thetown. Chicago was very hot, however, and 
when, at 11.30, we drew out into the open country, 
we found the slightly cooler air agreeable. We 
were the less sorry to leave, moreover, because 
our party now contained the best of Chicago's 
citizens, according to our standards. We now 
numbered forty-one, and as it was understood that 
each individual possessed at least one new idea 
on library matters, we all set to work to inter 
change —a work, by the way, which completely 
lasted out the trip. 

So we imbibed information and dust till even 
ing, when we crossed the Mississipi and found a 
cooler atmosphere. Then it was discovered that 
there were some who would condescend to amuse 
themselves, even with bean bags, and later it was 
found, with some difficulty, that a few confessed 
to singing. In fact we then came to the under 
standing that pleasure and profit should be mixed 
in fair working proportions 

That evening at Ottumwa, Ia., we found a 
county fair in “full blast” within a structure which 
at first appeared to be made of coal, and by the 
courtesy of the management we were taken in to 
spend what few minutes were allowed us by the 
schedule of our train. 

About the middle of the same night, at Pacific 
Junction, the Omaha delegation joined us. The 
next afternoon, after a warm and rather monoto 
nous but not unprofitable nor unpleasant day, 
over the Nebraska and Colorado plains, we saw 
(many of us for the first time) the snow-capped 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and as darkness 
was settling down over the valley beautiful Den 
ver received us in hospitable embrace. We had 
been promised at last year’s conference a taste 
wild and woolly hospitality, and we thought our 
selves prepared for great things; but we were not 
prepared for the generous, warm-hearted rece] 
tion which we received. The librarians of the 
Mercantile and Public Libraries, with their assist 
ants, and a delegation of leading citizens, wel 
comed us at the station and gave us the freedom 
of the city. As all the clubs opened their doors to 
us, most of the men in the party spent the evening 
at one or the other of them, thus at once becom 
ing acquainted with very many representatives 
of Denver’s culture and progress. Others, how 
ever, escorted such of the ladies as were not too 
tired to the theater, and all of us retired for the 
night quite convinced that Denver was all that 
was claimed for it, and more 
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to be left to ourselves, but this was not 
out literally, as our entertainers were ever 
: to point out new ways ore ) the time 
of us attended divine services in the Ca 
and other places of public wors ,anda 
found more or less time for walki: 
; through the city a1 s suburbs 
Monday morning, bright and ear " 
were at hand, with carriages to show us 
‘ And, after that sunny autumn morning s 
such surroundings, a such g om 
could not but love Deny 
At noon we left on a special tra ul 
d sposal, for Ar » al the s rs I 
where we were w med by tl ( nt 
ympany, ex-U. S. Senator N. P.H 
s guidance specter se int st 
and left with agreat admiration f ie Ser 
agentleman and asa scientist, and wi 
a general knowle f the art of ! 
One accident, however, be sand mar 
pleasure of the day, for while lea f 
: Stream of molte Siag e of the ‘ | i ( 
’ 
representatives fe and § Aine r at 
| badly that she wa f many 
ures of the tr ifter 
Int " n, as if to show us a 
of he atur Yenver treat stoa 
dust storm, w wa we y ra Ww 
turn \ snow. |} we W ] 
We made ins if 
while ere was yet iy ul 
attended at st enjoyal t xt 
at the house of the | ers ( Lat 
evening D r gave us a hearty God-spe 
taking awa tw { irians a “ 
tra ers W there t d Ss, we wer ir 
The ea ! g sat 1 
ha | I Ss, we i na ged r sct 
through ¢ i Springs in the! t 
shine, temper! t i n nta bree 
the day most | t for a rut e Of} 
The morning n driving ( 
majority going tot Garden of the Gods 
some explore: the caves an ifions, ar 
devotees of Ramona took the t 
grave of H Hunt Jackson, on Chevye 
tall N e was disal ted, ear 
' that his pa had a little the t t 
In the afternoon, thanks to the te 
management of the Manitou and Pil 
Railway, we all a chance to make the 
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The next day being Sunday, we were supposed 
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piazza calling, “ Hurry, Mary, hurry, there goes 
the last of them.” Then in a tone of great disap- 
pointment he added, “There, now, you have 
missed seeing those interesting Ute Indians.” 

Early Wednesday morning we started again, 
and all that day we were in the mountains. 
Through the Royal Gorge, through the cafion of 
the Arkansas, by mountain peaks innumerable, 
past busy Leadville to the top of Tennessee Pass, 
and then we plunged over the Divide; then 
through the ever-changing Eagle Cafion, with 
scenery as grand as before, we ran down the 
mountain side, until evening, when we stopped at 
Glenwood Springs. It is with sorrow that we 
have to chronicle that crossing the Divide was 
too much for our genial Secretary. Some of the 
more profane say that his lungs, long used to 
New Jersey malaria, could not stand the pure air 
of 10,000 feet elevation; but the more thoughtful 
said that the pressure of work in getting up the 
trip had exhausted his strength. However, be 
that as it may, the fact remains that we lost the 
services of a most competent officer for the bal- 
ance of our trip. 

Having swum in the wonderful sulphur baths 
of Glenwood in the evening, and covered our 
selves with alkali dust crossing the plains in the 
night, in the morning we found ourselves running 
through Utah, through new valleys and by differ- 
ent mountains which were quite as beautiful to 
look upon as those which we had already seen. 
We steamed through several thriving Mormon 
towns, by Utah Lake, and through the passes, 
and at noon were at Salt Lake City. Having 
lunched at the fine new hotel, we all took car- 
riages to do the City of the Saints, which, it must 
be confessed, was not up to our expectations 
except as to natural beauty We, however, saw 
all the law allowed and more, for some of the 
party on being informed that no Gentile foot had 
ever entered the sacred precincts of the Temple 
straightway entered therein, and, what is more, 
climbed up to its highest pinnacle 

A trip to Fort Douglas to see dress parade and 
sunset on the Great Salt Lake and a visit to the 
library wound up the day 

That night, five hours ahead of time, we were 
off, hoping by an early start to get through the 
snow-sheds on the Sierras by night. But it was 
not so to be, for at Ogden we received a telegram 
from the Sacramento committee warning us by no 
means to reach there ahead of time, as they had 
their plans already made for a public reception in 
our honor. However, we were gainers by the early 








Start, as we not only had a good chance to view 
Great Salt Lake and its weird, unnatural scenerv, 
but also had time enough on our hands to run 
very slowly over the desert plains of Utah and 
Nevada, so slowly, indeed, that we raised but little 
of that awful alkali dust which is such a nuisance 
to travelers. At Carlin, Nevada, in the afternoon 
we found, to our surprise, a library. It was likea 
voice crying in the wilderness, and with one accord 
we rushed in upon the librarian, and wished him all 
manner of good luck. We found that the few inhab- 
itants of Nevada were of a most extraordinary men 
tal development and worthy of many libraries ; for at 
one of the stations we overheard a citizen inviting 
a friend to come and inspect our party, on the 
ground that “it was the smartest lot of people 
which had ever been seen in the State.” “Are 
they all from Boston?” asked the other. ‘“ Nop, 
they are not, for they don’t all wear glasses ; but 
they look almighty wise just the same.” 

The morning our train was “held up” in true 
western style by the State Librarian of California, 
with Judge R. O. Cravens, T. H. Wallis, ex-State 
Librarian; W. C. Fitch, President of the Sacra- 
mento Library; and J. A. Woodson, President of 
the Sacramento Art Museum, and the librarian of 
the Alameda Public Library. This party took the 
train at Truckee, and as we were conducted west- 
ward, leaving behind us for a day or so the chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions for a raid on 
the grasshoppers of that locality, we were their 
captives body and soul. They came not empty- 
handed, but brought with them quail, salmon, and 
the choicest of California’s golden fruits. With 
laughter, feasting, and good fellowship we were 
carried on our way, and being so well-conducted 
none of the glorious scenery of the Sierras was 
allowed to pass us unnoticed. Romantic Donner’s 
Lake was pointed out and its sad story rehearsed 
The cafions were introduced to us one by one, and 
at Cape Horn we had a full hour to revel in the 
morning beauty of the “heart of the Sierras” so 
famed on canvas and in print. But the party did 
not give up its search for solid information, and 
from the President on, all, with few exceptions, 
made personal examination, of that marvelous 
product of the country, the red bat of Tuckalook 
Cafion. True, we had studied the species before, 
but never under circumstances so favorable for 
scientific investigation. It was unanimously voted 
that the bat was a brick. As we were whirled 
rapidly down the mountain side, only stopping for 
fresh relays of fruit and flowers, which our captors 
had provided at every station, our spirits rose 
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higher and higher at the prospect of enjoying a 
conference among people who were as hospitable 
as cultured. At 1.30 Pp. M. we drew up in the 
Sacramento station, and were immediately taken 
possession of by a delegation of citizens who 
escorted us in carriages to the Crocker Art Gal- 
lery, where His Ilonor, Mayor Comstock, gave us 
the freedom of the city Mr. Woodson welcomed 
us tothe gallery ina very neat speech. After hav- 


ing admired the fine collection of paintings, which 


are the memorial of one of Sacramento's best 


known citizens, Jud; 





e Crocker, the whole party 
went to the State capitol, where in the halls of the 
State Library we were welcomed by the Hon. E. G 
Waite on behalf of Gov. Markham, who was absent 
from the city. Our President answered in one of 
those pithy, witty speeches which have made his 


administration famous in the annals of the A. L. A. 


and after inspecting the library and the capitol, 
under the guidance of the State Library staff, we 
were taken to drive through the city, carrying 
away with us baskets of fruits and flowers and a 


AT SAN 


BY JESSIE ALLAN, LIBRARIAN 


The entertainment of the members of the 
American Library Association by the San Fra 
ciscans virtually began at 5 P. M., Saturday. Oct. 
10, when we left Sacramento accompanied by the 
vanguard of citizens of ’Frisco and Oakland, 
namely Messrs. Cheney, Cleary, Doxey, O’Conor, 
Peters om, Rowell, Symmes, Warren, Whitaker, 
and Wilson 

Arrived at the Palace Hotel, which was to be 
our home for a week, each member realized that 
for thirty-six hours he was a free agent, and 
knowing the proverbial hospitality of Californians, 
and that every hour of the next six days would be 


fully occupied by the regular program, resolved to 


make the most of his opportunity 

Newspapers and correspondence demanded the 
attention of many, but a number of the wisemen 
decided without hesitation to see Market street on 
a Saturday night rhis is a feature of San Fran- 
cisco, and the endless throng composed of 


Caucasians, Negroes, and Mongolians, passing u 








“two bits” side, then down “three bits” side, 


give an air of cosmopolitanism not equalled ir 


any city of the United States. 


Ihe unique program designates Sunday by the 


’ 


single word “rest.” If to change is to rest, we 
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FRANCISCO. 


rested; but “perpetual motion” would more 
happily describe our conditio 

The different churches claimed most during the 
hours of morning service Then t ce the 
beauties of the city seemed t e the main object 
of life Io see San Francisco, patronize the 
street railways. No city in the w may be 
seen so quickly and so easily as on this the most 
perfect cable-car system in the world The rides 
are tu f delightful surprises, of supe ews ot 
city, mountain, and a. Californians say that 
the city is built on a hundred hills, a those who 


have fully experienced the ups and Gowns ot cable 


life must agree that this is not a_ western 


Golden Gate Park was the destination of many 
of our peuple, and it was hard to believe that even 
such indefatigable perseverance had in short a 


time transformed desolate sand hills into a trop 


funeral led a few of us to the Chinese cemeteries, 
where in addition to the peculiar burial service we 
witnessed the interesting ceremonies incident to 
the semi-annual feast of the dead The celebra 


tion continues all day, and we saw all the steps in 











































large floral book made with most exquisite taste, 
which afterwards we used to ornament our parlors 
in San Francisco 


At 4.10 P. M. we were turned over to the San 


Francisco committee, wl had come up to take 
care of us, ten rarians, a know te is by 
reputation ; and turning our back on the ¢ peo 


ple of Sacramento we started on our final run tor 

the Golden Gate We found that although we 

were tired with much sight-seeing and merrymak 

ing, in the heat of a most sultry and oppre ve 

day, our San Francisco friends could still keep us 
! ‘ 


in full enjoyment of the passing hours, and after 


what seemed a short run through the darkening 


felds and a tl iy Ww r ec t the 
Oakland station a ur rallrea t was ¢ d 
4 short wait for the ferry, a short rice the cool 


churning the water, and our journey was done 
Ihree thousand five hundred and forty-five miles 


of thorough enjoyment and solid profit 


OMAHA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


al vision of lovliness 


A kind providence in the guise of a Chinese 
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vice from the arrival laden with meats, rice, 


the ser 


liquor, cigarettes, etc., the explosion of fire- 


crackers, the 


senting money, prayers, and 


burning of religious paper repre- 
messages for the 


de parted 


As agrand finale we were at 11 o’clock treated 
to the heaviest earthquake shock that has been 
As one of our bright 
remarked, “‘ The 


would move 


experienced in many years 


Southern California hostesses 


people of San Francisco said they 


heaven and earth for you. As far as the latter 


s concerned they could not have been more 


successful.” 

At 9.20 A 
bers of the local commtttee, we started on a trip 
that had not Sutro 


Heights and the Cliff House were points of desti- 


M. Monday, conducted by the mem- 


a single marring feature. 
nation, and the mode of transit, a train, decorated 
he ever-changing pano- 


rama of this ride on the edge 


with flags and flowers 
of the cliff must be 
seen to be fu 

Arriv 


Mr. Sutro, aud his daughter Dr 


lly appreciated 


d at Sutro Heights we were welcomed by 
Merritt. A stroll 
grounds was followed bya visit to 


view of the famous seal 


se: a 
rocks, and a cursory inspection of the mammoth 
Returning to the 


ft construction 


yur host, we were served with an 

-on, during which Messrs. Sutro, 
Linderfelt, and Cheney made some 
citous remarks. Return to the city 


was made by the Park and Ocean road in time for 


the opening session at Pioneer Hall 
Monday evening, at 8 o’clock, the members of 


the Association were most delightfully received by 


the citizens of San Francisco. Owing to illness, 
Mr. W. H. L. Barnes was unable to 
address, Rev. C. W. 
by Mr 
coming the members of the Asso- 
had 


a librarian, just to be free from the cares, ann« y 


make the 


opening Wendte, who was 
ntroduced Cheney, kindly filling his 


place In we 
wished to be 


ciation, he said that he often 


ances, and exactions of an 


ordinary mortal’s life, 
juiet in the dim, still alcoves 


books. Mr. Wendte 


mness and stillness in many of our 


and to seek rest and 
of some great lace of 
might find the d 
but would soon acknowledge 


cathedral libraries ; 


that rest is in the vocabulary of few librarians 
Mr. Green responded in his usual happy style, 
by Mr 


Cheney, who read an original poem called “A 


when the official program was closed 


Librarian’s Trials.” It was a decided hit, being a 
humorous allegory, not long, and written from a 


true standpoint 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE. 


Conversation was resumed and continued for an 
hour, during which we learned by actual. experi- 


ence the charming heartiness with which San 
Francisco treats the strangers within her gates 
Tuesday at 9 A. M., under the thoughtful and 
Messrs. Whitaker, Wilson, 
to the steamer 
The 


names Hunter’s Point, Raccoon Straits, Alcatraz, 


kind guardianship of 


and Rowell, we were conducted 


“Tiburon” for a trip around the bay. 


Man and Angel’s Island, and El Campo became 
realities to us. Our friends regretted the clouds 


and the wind, but the scenery in these circum 


stances was so beautiful, and the kindliness of the 


ladies and gentlemen of San Francisco and Oak- 
land so delightful that I doubt whether a clear 
atmosphere could have made the day more satis- 
With the 
luncheon was served on the return trip. 

Until 1 P 


claimed our undivided attentior 


factory usual hospitality, a bountiful 
M., Wednesday, business meetings 
At this time in 
response to an invitation tendered by Senator and 
Mrs 
boarded a special train for 


Stanford, the party to the number of 60 
Palo Alto 


Nn Was a visit to the Leland 


The prime 
motive of this excursi 
Stanford, Jr. University. This beautiful and mag- 
nificent institution was opened October 1, about 
four and a half years after the laying of the corner 
stone. 

Stanford's desir« 


In accordance with Senator 


to perpetuate pioneer customs, all the buildings 
are in the old mission style of architecture, with 
broad, low arches, high, pitched roofs, and red, 
Wit 


named, California has furnished all the materials 


curved tiles h the exception of the last 
for construction 

After a ge 
fying the omnipresent phot 


neral view of the buildings and satis- 
graph fiend, we were 
conducted to the chapel, where a brief address of 
President 


was Jordan, and 


the Associa- 


: 
welcome made by 


responded to by the President of 

Carriages then conveyed us to the Palo Alto 
stock farm, where even the most ordinary horses 
lover became wildly enthusiastic over the beauties 
of Sunol, Palo Alto, Bellbird, Ladywell, and hun 
dreds of lesser lights in the equine world. Per- 
haps it is only fair to presume that the wonderful 
breaking of records in the following week was 
due to the visit of the members of the American 


of the 


brarian. 


Library Association. One horses was 
introduced to the party as I 

From the Kindergarten we were driven to Menlo 
Park, where we were most charmingly and heart 


ily received by Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, Miss Upson, 











